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INTRODUCTORY 

The  national  spirit  of  Scotland,  never 
stronger  or  more  inspiring  than  in  mo- 
dern times,  has  been  developed  from 
a  history  signalised  from  the  earlies' 
ages  by  achievements  of  the  most  glo 
rious  heroism.  Even  the  first  pages  of 
our  annals  testify  to  sublime  love  of 
country  and  resolute  attachment  to 
freedom  on  the  part  of  the  earliest 
Scots.  On  the  shore  of  Largo,  the 
sturdy  Caledonians,  led  by  their  war- 
like king,  destroyed  the  powerful  fleet 
and  annihilated  the  gallant  army  of 
the  proud  Haco,  King  of  Norway. 
And  later  on,  when  the  independence 
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of  their  country  was  threatened  by  a 
far  more  dangerous  and  almost  intes- 
tine foe,  when  Edward  Longshanks, 
the  first  soldier  of  Europe,  who  had 
humbled  the  chivalry  of  France  alike 
in  the  lists  and  on  the  battlefield, 
hurled  the  whole  might  of  England 
year  after  year  against  the  little  nor- 
thern kingdom,  the  men  of  Scotland 
gathered  round  the  stern,  indomitable 
Wallace  and  the  dauntless  Bruce,  and 
defied  the  invader  to  the  death.  Stir- 
ling Bridge,  where  Wallace  hammered 
the  iron  soldiery  of  England  to  the 
ground  ;  Bannockburn,  where  Bruce 
gave  their  legions  to  irretrievable  per- 
dition :  these  are  names  to  which 
every  Scottish  heart,  as  intensely  to- 
day as  the  sons  of  the  victors  felt  six 
hundred  years  ago,  responds  with  an 
over-mastering  thrill  of  joy  and  lofty 
pride.  Who  can  say  what  has  been 
the  effect  of  such  sentiments  in  mould- 
ing the  character  of  Scotsmen,  whether 
high  in  rank  or  low  in  station?  What 
true  Scot  but  has  felt  in  himself  the 
stirrings  of  courage  and  self-devotion 
when  he  has  read  in  ballad  or  in  story 
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the  marvellous  achievements  of  Wal- 
lace and  his  comrades,  Sir  John  the 
Graham,  Kerle",  and  Longueville  ;  of 
Bruce  and  his  followers,  Douglas,  Ran- 
dolph, and  a  crowd  of  heroes?  True, 
the  annals  of  Scotland  are  not  without 
their  black  pages  of  defeat  and  shame. 
Never  to  be  forgotten  are  the  sad  and 
sorrowful  names  of  Falkirk  and  Flod- 
den  ;  and  the  memory  of  these  trage- 
dies is  as  fresh  to-day  as  that  of  the 
great  Scottish  victories. 

Perhaps  no  country  in  the  world 
has  a  history  so  full  of  triumph,  tra- 
gedy, and  all  the  elements  of  romance. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  last  and  latest 
effort  of  Scotland  as  a  separate  nation 
is  the  most  romantic  and  in  certain 
respects  the  most  sublime  of  all  the 
episodes  in  her  career.  The  Rising 
of  the  Highland  Clans  in  1745  at  the 
call  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  the 
bold  invasion  of  England,  the  melan- 
choly end  of  the  campaign  on  Culloden 
Moor,  and  the  final  escape  of  the 
fugitive  Prince,  form  a  chapter  in 
Scottish  history  that  still  affects  the 
feelings  and  charms  the  imagination 
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of  the  Scot  beyond  all  the  rest.  In 
the  following  pages  we  shall  tell  the 
story  of  "the  Young  Chevalier,"  draw- 
ing as  far  as  possible  upon  contem- 
porary records  and  the  accounts  of 
eye-witnesses.  We  shall  speak  of  him, 
where  convenient,  by  the  title  which  he 
claimed,  and  which  he  came  so  near 
asserting,  though  not  from  any  sym- 
pathy with  the  cult  of  the  present-day 
Jacobites.  Political  absurdities  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  senti- 
mental Jacobitism  which,  fostered  by 
song  and  story,  is  part  of  the  heritage 
of  every  true  Scot. 


CHAPTER   I 

THE   BOYHOOD   OF   CHARLES 

"  Sae  noble  a  look,  sae  princely  an  air, 
Sae  gallant  and   bold,    sae  young  and 
sae  fair." 

Charles  Edward  Stuart  was  the 
eldest  son  of  James  Stuart,  known  as 
"  the  Old  Pretender,"  whose  title,  had 
he  ever  reigned  over  Britain,  would 
have  been  James  the  Third.  In  his 
own  somewhat  feeble  way  James 
maintained  his  claim  to  the  British 
crown,  even  after  the  ill- conceived 
rising  of  1715  had  ended  in  ignomini- 
ous failure.  It  is  evident  also  that 
among  the  reigning  families  of  the 
Continent  it  was  still  expected  that 
he  might  be  restored  to  his  father's 
honours,  for  he  obtained  in  marriage 
a  princess  justly  considered  one  of  the 
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best  matches  for  a  monarch  among 
all  the  young  princesses  in  Europe. 
This  was  Maria  Clementina,  grand- 
daughter of  John  Sobieski,  the  hero- 
king  of  Poland,  who  had  shattered 
the  power  of  the  Turks  and  gained 
for  himself  a  kingdom  with  his  vic- 
torious sword.  Maria  was  a  lady  of 
strong  character,  resolute  and  cour- 
ageous as  befitted  her  lineage,  and 
she  is  described  by  one  who  knew 
her  as  "  without  possessing  the  lustre 
of  a  great  beauty,  yet  uniting  endless 
attractions  in  her  person.  She  is 
obliging,  compassionate,  beneficent. 
Her  piety  is  deep-seated,  and  she 
leads  in  truth  the  life  of  a  saint."  In 
addition  to  these  personal  attractions 
and  virtues,  she  received  from  her 
family  a  splendid  dowry,  which  in- 
cluded the  crown  jewels  of  Poland 
and  the  golden  shield  presented  to 
John  Sobieski  by  the  Emperor  Leo- 
pold. Her  fate  was  not  an  enviable 
one.  James  was  a  spiritless  and  dis- 
appointed man,  moody,  irritable, 
fickle  of  purpose,  an  ill-chosen  con- 
sort for  the  light-hearted  and  high- 
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spirited  lady,  who  had  fallen  in  love 
with  an  ideal  and  married  for  his 
misfortunes  a  man  whom  she  had 
never  even  seen.  Doubtless,  she  found 
consolation  in  watching  the  growth 
and  mental  development  of  her  son, 
who  resembled  her  not  only  in  fea- 
tures and  complexion,  but  in  many 
of  the  nobk;  qualities  of  brain  and 
heart.  Charles  was  born  at  Rome 
on  the  31st  of  December  1720.  The 
event  was  celebrated  with  all  the 
rejoicings  and  ceremonial  befitting 
the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  British 
crown,  and  honours  were  paid  to  the 
infant  as  Prince  of  Wales  not  only 
by  the  British  and  Irish  exiles  then 
residing  in  Rome,  but  also  by  the 
Pope  and  the  Papal  Court.  Seven 
Cardinals  were  in  attendance  in  the 
palace  when  the  birth  took  place, 
and  a  Te  Deum  was  chanted  by  the 
Pope's  orders  in  the  Church  of  St. 
John  Lateran.  Wherever  there  was 
a  colony  of  exiled  Jacobites,  in  Italy, 
France,  or  Spain,  similar  rejoicings 
were  held  and  similar  claims  ad- 
vanced  on   behalf   of  the    new-born 
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prince.  Thus,  although  his  father's 
fortunes  were  at  the  time  sunk  to  the 
lowest  ebb,  even  France  having  with- 
drawn the  last  pretence  of  support, 
the  young  Charles  learned  from  his 
infancy  to  think  of  Britain  as  his 
birthright  and  to  flatter  himself  with 
the  prospect  of  asserting  his  title. 
As  a  claimant  to  the  British  throne 
it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  thus 
identified  from  his  birth  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  natu- 
rally he  was  brought  up  as  a  strict 
adherent  to  the  old  faith.  At  the 
same  time  his  vigorous  mind  never 
allowed  him  to  be  blinded  by  bigotry 
or  by  the  cant  of  "Divine  Right," 
which  had  been  the  ruin  of  the 
Stuart  family.  He  would  have  been 
willing  to  rule  as  a  constitutional 
monarch,  and  as  for  religion  he  was 
indifferent  to  dogma  and  free  from 
narrow  views — the  ideal  mental  posi- 
tion, as  some  one  has  said,  for  a 
British  sovereign. 

Though  little  has  been  recorded  of 
his  boyish  years,  all  that  we  know  is 
to  his  credit.     He  seems  to  have  en- 
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joyed  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
all  who  knew  him.  He  was  affable 
in  society,  but  admitted  no  undue 
familiarity  ;  he  was  generous  and  high- 
spirited,  winning  in  his  ways,  hand- 
some and  brave.  The  fixed  resolve 
to  restore  one  day  the  fortunes  of  his 
family  influenced  his  conduct  and  his 
actions.  He  purposely  accustomed 
himself  to  endure  hardships,  and 
trained  himself  to  perform  athletic 
feats,  that  he  might  be  able,  when  the 
time  of  need  came,  to  act  a  manly  part 
in  the  final  struggle.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  received  his  "  baptism  of 
fire,"  serving  in  the  Spanish  army. 
His  coolness  under  fire  gained  him 
the  commendation  of  one  of  the  best 
judges,  his  uncle,  the  famous  Marshal 
Berwick.  No  wonder  that  the  Jaco- 
bites, sorely  disappointed  with  his 
silent  and  spiritless  father,  began  to 
fix  their  renewed  hopes  upon  so  pro- 
mising a  prince.  Charles  was  a  keen 
sportsman,  and  in  Italy  he  practised 
hunting  on  foot  for  the  sake  of  making 
himself  a  good  pedestrian.  He  was 
an  excellent  rider,  and  skilled  in  the 
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use  of  sword,  gun,  and  pistol.  On  the 
mental  side  his  education  was  not  ne- 
glected. He  spoke  English,  Italian, 
and  French  with  equal  fluency,  and 
his  readiness  in  acquiring  a  smattering 
of  Gaelic  endeared  him  to  his  High- 
land friends.  His  favourite  school 
studies  seem  to  have  been  Latin  litera- 
ture, and  history  ancient  and  modern. 
Altogether  Charles  was  well  worthy  of 
the  heroic  reputation  which  he  soon 
came  to  enjoy  among  the  sadly  dis- 
pirited adherents  of  his  father,  among 
whom  it  came  to  be  understood  that 
he  was  to  be  the  leader  whenever  an- 
other attempt  against  the  house  of 
Hanover  fell  to  be  organised. 

In  1743  the  French  Government, 
who  had  been  at  war  with  Britain 
since  1741,  arranged  for  an  invasion  of 
England,  and  invited  Charles  to  take 
command  of  the  expedition,  with  the 
famous  Marshal  Saxe  as  his  second 
in  command.  A  fleet  of  warships  and 
transports,  and  an  army  of  15,000  men 
assembled  at  Dunkirk,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  crossing  the  Channel  and  land- 
ing on  the  coast  of  Kent.     Filled  with 
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hope  and  burning  with  ardour,  Charles 
hurried  from  Rome,  having  assured 
his  father  that  he  hoped,  with  God's 
help,  soon  to  lay  three  crowns  at  his 
feet.  Arrived  in  Paris,  he  found  that 
his  allies  were  neither  so  enthusiastic 
nor  so  earnest  as  himself.  Patiently, 
however,  he  strove  to  move  aside  the 
obstacles  that  were  put  in  his  way, 
and,  after  he  could  do  no  more,  he 
set  out  for  the  coast  to  see  for  himself 
how  the  enterprise  was  progressing. 
From  Gravelines  he  gazed,  with  pro- 
found emotion,  for  the  first  time,  on 
the  white  cliffs  of  his  country,  but  it 
was  several  months  before  he  had  the 
gratification  of  seeing  the  fleet  set  sail. 
This  delay  had  given  the  English  time 
to  prepare  for  their  reception,  and 
the  Channel  was  held  by  a  powerful 
squadron  under  Sir  John  Norris.  At 
the  sight  of  this  fleet  the  French  ad- 
miral ordered  a  retreat.  To  add  to 
their  discomfiture,  a  great  storm  came 
on,  and  many  of  the  transports  were 
wrecked.  The  fleet  returned  to  har- 
bour in  sorry  plight,  and  the  grand 
project  of  invasion  was   abandoned. 
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Judge  of  the  disappointment  of  the 
ardent  youth,  who  had  dreamed  of 
going  forth  to  capture  three  crowns, 
and  came  back  without  having  even 
struck  a  blow.  Returning  to  Paris, 
he  very  soon  saw  that  the  French  Go- 
vernment cared  very  little  for  him  and 
his  purpose,  except  in  so  far  as  he 
might  be  an  instrument  in  their  hands 
to  annoy  England.  In  a  fury  of  vexa- 
tion he  entreated  the  Earl  Marischal 
to  sail  with  him,  were  it  in  a  herring 
boat,  to  Scotland,  assured  that  his 
mere  presence  would  raise  the  country 
to  his  aid.  The  accomplished  old 
courtier  only  laughed  at  the  wild 
proposal,  and  Charles  was  obliged 
to  give  way. 


CHAPTER   II 

THE   LANDING   IN    SCOTLAND 

"The  news  frae  Moidart  cam  yestreen 
Will  soon  gar  mony  ferlie, 
For  ships  o'  war  ha'e  just  come  in 
An'  landed  Royal  Charlie." 

In  July  1744  there  came  to  visit 
Charles  in  Paris  an  envoy  from  the 
Jacobite  party  in  Scotland,  John 
Murray  of  Broughton.  The  burden 
of  his  message  was  that  the  party 
greatly  distrusted  the  French,  and 
doubted  whether  they  were  in  earnest 
to  support  him.  Charles  was  confi- 
dent of  the  French  king's  good 
intentions,  but  he  was  himself  de- 
termined, he  said,  to  come  over  into 
Scotland  if  he  brought  only  a  single 
footman.  Most  of  the  Scottish  sym- 
19 
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pathisers,  on  hearing  this,  thought 
it  a  rash  and  desperate  undertaking. 
But  Charles,  at  least,  was  in  earnest. 
He  knew  he  was  playing  a  bold  and 
dangerous  game  ;  the  stakes,  he  ad- 
mitted, were  either  a  crown  or  a 
coffin.  B  it  success  was  at  least 
possible ;  for  Britain  was  engaged 
in  a  gigantic  struggle  with  France  ; 
her  army  had  been  almost  destroyed 
at  Fontenoy  ;  her  navy  was  engaged 
in  distant  expeditions,  and  her  people 
were  in  a  state  of  alarming  discontent, 
hating,  as  they  did,  the  war,  its 
motives,  and  its  promoters,  and  suf- 
fering great  distress  from  ever-in- 
creasing taxation. 

On  the  22nd  of  June  1745  Prince 
Charles  embarked  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Loire,  on  board  the  Doutelle,  a 
small  frigate.  At  Belleisle  he  was 
joined  by  the  Elizabeth,  a  French 
lineof-battle  ship  of  sixty  guns.  He 
carried  with  him  1500  muskets  and 
a  quantity  of  broadswords,  powder, 
ball,  and  other  arms.  His  only  fol- 
lowers were  seven  gentlemen,  "the 
seven   men    of    Moidart,"    viz.,    the 
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Duke  of  Athol,  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan, 
Sir  John  Macdonald,  Colonel  Strick- 
land, Captain  O'Sullivan,  George 
Kelly,  a  non-juring  clergyman,  and 
^Eneas  Macdonald,  banker  in  Paris, 
brother  to  the  Laird  of  Kinloch- 
moidart.  The  whole  sum  of  money 
which  he  carried  with  him  for  the 
campaign  amounted  to  less  than 
£4000. 

They  were  only  a  few  days  at  sea 
when  the  Elizabeth  was  approached 
by  an  English  cruiser,  the  Lyon. 
After  some  delay  the  captain  of  the 
Elizabeth  attacked  the  English  vessel. 
Fighting  continued  for  six  hours, 
both  vessels  being  badly  damaged, 
and  the  Lyon  was  obliged  "to  sheer 
off  like  a  tub  upon  the  water."  The 
Elizabeth  now  returned  to  France, 
but  the  Dontelle  continued  her  voyage. 
Soon  they  sighted  the  southern  point 
of  the  Long  Island,  and  the  Prince 
landed  on  the  island  of  Erisca.  It 
was  the  23rd  of  July,  but  the  night 
proved  wet  and  stormy.  Erisca  be- 
lon;ed  to  Clanranald,  and  the  party 
were  received  in  the  humble  cottage 
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of  his  tenant  or  tacksman,  Angus 
Macdonald.  The  only  chimney  of 
the  hut  being  a  hole  in  the  roof,  the 
hut  was  filled  with  pungent  peat 
smoke.  The  Prince  was  nearly 
choked,  and  was  compelled  to  go 
from  time  to  time  outside  the  door  to 
recover  the  power  of  breathing.  The 
tacksman,  seeing  this,  took  offence, 
and  at  last  cried  out:  "What  a 
plague  is  the  matter  with  that  fellow, 
that  he  can  neither  sit  nor  stand  still, 
and  neither  keep  within  doors  nor 
without?"  Finding  that  Boisdale, 
brother  of  Clanranald,  was  not  far 
off  in  the  next  island,  Charles  sent 
a  messenger  to  fetch  him  across. 
He  arrived  in  the  morning,  and  had 
an  interview  with  the  Prince  on  board 
the  Doutelle.  He  spoke  to  Charles 
in  a  very  discouraging  manner,  and 
urged  him  to  return  home.  ' '  I  am 
come  home,  sir,"  replied  the  Prince, 
"  and  I  will  entertain  no  notion  at  all 
of  returning  to  that  place  from  whence 
I  came,  for  that  I  am  persuaded 
my  faithful  Highlanders  will  stand 
by    me."     Macdonald   repeated    his 
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doubts.  Charles  named  Sir  Alex- 
ander Macdonald  of  Sleat  and  Mac- 
leod  of  Macleod  as  men  whom 
he  could  trust.  "Ah,"  replied  Bois- 
dale,  "I  beg  leave  to  tell  you  that 
you  have  pitched  upon  the  wrong 
persons  .  .  .  And  seeing  you  have 
been  pleased  to  mention  Sir  Alexander 
Macdonald,  I  beg  you  to  run  off  an 
express  to  him,  and  let  his  return  be 
the  test  of  what  I  have  advanced." 
This  Charles  agreed  to  do,  but  Bois- 
dale,  in  spite  of  his  pleadings,  re- 
entered his  boat  and  departed.  Such 
was  the  discouraging  reception  Prince 
Charles  experienced  from  the  first 
Highland  Chief  he  encountered,  but, 
however  vexed  at  heart,  he  kept  up 
a  brave  show  of  confidence  for  the 
sake  of  his  companions. 

Meantime  ^EnoaL  Macdonald,  the 
banker,  went  to  the  mainland  to  sum- 
mon his  brother,  the  Laird  of  Kinloch- 
moidart.  This  gallant  gentleman 
came  at  once,  and  has  therefore  the 
glory  of  being  the  first  man  in  Scot- 
land to  join  the  Chevalier.  The 
Prince  gave  him  the  rank  of  colonel, 
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and  appointed  him  his  aide-de-camp. 
The  following  incident  finely  exempli- 
fies the  mingled  feelings  of  amaze- 
ment, pleasure,  and  fear  with  which 
the  news  of  the  Chevalier's  arrival 
was  received:  —  "Mr.  Hugh  Mac- 
donald  .  .  .  happened  to  meet  with 
Macdonald  of  Kenlochmoydart  cross- 
ing the  water  of  Lochy,  who  asked 
him,  'What  news?  '  '  No  news  at  all 
have  I,'  said  Mr.  Hugh.  'Then,' 
said  Kenlochmoydart,  '  I'll  give  you 
news.  You'll  see  the  Prince  this 
night.  ..."  'What  Prince  do  you 
mean  ? '  said  Mr.  Hugh.  '  Prince 
Charles,' said  Kenlochmoydart.  'You 
are  certainly  joking,'  said  Mr.  Hugh  ; 
'I  cannot  believe  you.'  Upon  this 
Kenlochmoydart  assured  him  of  the 
truth  of  it.  '  Then,'  said  Mr.  Hugh, 
'  what  number  of  men  has  he  brought 
along  with  him?'  '  Only  seven,'  said 
Kenlochmoydart.  '  What  stock  of 
money  and  arms  has  he  brought  with 
him,  then?'  said  Mr.  Hugh.  'Avery 
small  stock  of  either,'  said  Kenloch- 
moydart. '  What  generals  or  officers 
fit  for  commanding  are  with  hrn?' 
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said  Mr.  Hugh.  '  None  at  all,'  replied 
Kenlochmoydart.  Mr.  Hugh  said  he 
did  not  like  the  expedition  at  all,  and 
was  afraid  of  the  consequences.  '  I 
cannot  help  it,'  said  Kenlochmoydart. 
'  If  the  matter  go  wrong,  then  I'll 
certainly  be  hanged,  for  1  am  engaged 
already.  .  .  .'  They  then  took  leave 
and  parted.   ..." 

Leaving  the  isles,  the  Doutelle 
stood  in  towards  the  mainland.  The 
spot  chosen  for  the  landing  was  the 
little  bay  which  joins  the  shore  of 
Moidart  with  that  of  Arisaig.  So,  on 
July  25th,  1745,  Charles  Edward  first 
set  foot  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland 
at  Borodale,  a  farm  in  Arisaig,  in  the 
county  of  Inverness. 

Next  day  he  sent  a  message  to  the 
younger  Clanranald,  of  whose  support 
he  was  well  assured,  and  on  the  27th 
the  young  chief  came  down  to  the 
coast,  accompanied  by  Macdonald  of 
Glenalada'le  and  several  other  gentle- 
men :  the  very  hottest  spirits  of  the 
Jacobite  clans.  But,  warm  as  was 
their  welcome  to  Prince  Charles, ardent 
as  were  their  expressions  of  loyalty, 
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even  they  advised  him  to  abandon  his 
enterprise  and  secure  his  own  safety 
by  returning  at  once  to  France.  One 
of  Clanranald's  party  has  given  an 
interesting  description  of  the  Prince's 
appearance  and  dress  at  this  time  :— 
"A  tall  youth  of  most  agreeable 
aspect,  in  a  plain  black  coat,  with  a 
plain  shirt,  not  very  clean,  and  a 
cambrick  stock  fixed  with  a  plain 
silver  buckle,  a  fair  round  wig  out  of 
the  buckle,  a  plain  hatt  with  a  canvas 
string  haveing  one  end  fixed  to  one  of 
his  coat  buttons ;  he  had  black  stockins 
and  brass  buckles  in  his  shoes."  The 
Macdonalds  had  a  long  conversation 
with  Charles.  They  begged  him  to 
believe  that  a  rising  of  the  clans  at 
that  time,  without  skilled  leaders  and 
with  no  sufficiency  of  arms  or  of 
money,  must  inevitably  lead  to  dis- 
aster ;  and  being  so  convinced,  they 
could  not  join  him  in  so  wild  an  enter- 
prise. Charles  urged  and  entreated 
in  vain.  At  last,  turning  quickly 
round  to  a  young  Highlander  who 
stood  on  the  skirt  of  the  company  in 
full   war   dress,    and   whose    burning 
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eyes  and  cheeks  betrayed  the  shame 
and  anger  he  felt  at  the  cautious 
counsels  of  his  chiefs,  Charles  suddenly 
appealed  to  this  youth  :  ' '  Will  not 
you  help  me?"  he  exclaimed.  "  I 
will,  I  will,"  came  at  once  the  ring- 
ing reply,  "though  not  another  High- 
lander should  draw  sword  for  you,  I 
will."  None  in  the  company  could 
withstand  this  outbreak  of  the 
natural  emotion  which,  in  spite  of 
their  better  judgment,  they  all  equally 
shared.  The  chiefs  broke  down, 
and  with  tears  and  fervent  vows 
of  loyal  service,  they  offered  their 
swords  and  their  lives  to  the  cause  ot 
Prince  Charlie. 

The  Chevalier  remained  for  some 
time  at  Borodale,  guarded  by  the 
Macdonalds,  the  only  clan  as  yet 
pledged  to  follow  him.  He  was  ac- 
commodated with  a  large  room  to 
receive  his  adherents,  and  multitudes 
of  people  nocked  from  the  country 
around  to  see  him.  ' '  We  did  our 
best"  (says  the  Macdonald  already 
quoted)  * '  to  give  him  a  most  hearty 
welcome  to  our  country,  the  P.  and 
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all  his  company,  with  a  guard  of 
about  ioo  men,  being  all  entertaind 
in  the  house,  &c. ,  of  Angus  Mac- 
donald  of  Borradel,  in  Arisaig,  in  as 
hospitable  a  manner  as  the  place 
could  aford.  H.R. H.  being  seated 
in  a  proper  place  had  a  full  view  of 
all  our  company,  the  whole  nigh- 
bourhood  without  distinction  of  age 
or  sex  crowding  in  upon  us  to  see 
the  P.  After  we  had  all  eaten  plenti- 
fully and  drunk  chearfully,  H.R. H. 
drunk  the  grace  -  drink  in  English, 
which  most  of  us  understood ;  when 
it  came  to  my  turn  I  presumed  to 
distinguish  myself  by  saying  audibly 
in  Erse  (or  highland  language),  Deoch 
slaint-an  Reogh ;  H.R.  H.  under- 
standing that  I  had  drunk  the  'King's 
health,  made  me  speak  the  words 
again  in  Erse,  and  said  he  could 
drink  the  King's  health  likewise  in 
that  language,  repeating  my  words ; 
and  the  company  mentioning  my  skill 
in  the  highland  language,  H.R.H, 
said  I  should  be  his  master  for  that 
language."  By  such  graceful  courtesy 
and  kindly  sympathy  did  Charles  win 
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his  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  proud  yet 
simple  Highland  people. 

From  the  hospitable  farmhouse  of 
Borodale  Charles  despatched  letters 
to  the  chiefs  of  all  the  reputed  "  loyal" 
clans.  Foremost  amongst  these  were 
the  gallant  Camerons,  who  had  fought 
for  the  Stuarts  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion since  the  days  of  Montrose.  The 
brave  Lochiel  is  said  to  have  been 
much  troubled  when  he  received  the 
Prince's  letter.  He  felt  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  position,  knowing  that, 
whatever  course  he  took,  his  example 
would  he  followed  by  most  of  the 
other  chiefs.  Certainly  without  his 
adherence  no  rising  would  take  place. 
He  readily  repaired  to  Borodale  in 
obedience  to  the  summons,  and  he 
and  Charles  at  once  retired  to  hold 
the  conference  which  was  to  decide 
for  war  or  peace.  Charles  used  all 
the  arguments  by  which  he  had  per- 
suaded himself,  but  without  any  effect 
on  Lochiel.  He  reminded  Charles 
that  the  chiefs  had  bound  themselves 
to  join  him  only  if  he  came  with  men 
and  arms  from  France ;  as  things 
C 
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were  he  considered  there  was  not 
the  least  prospect  of  success,  and  he 
advised  the  Prince  to  return  to  the 
Continent.  Both  men  were  deeply 
moved,  for  the  cause  was  equally 
dear  to  both.  But  Charles  without  a 
moment's  hesitation  refused  to  accept 
such  advice  even  from  Lochiel.  "No, 
no  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "in  a  few  days, 
with  the  few  friends  that  I  have,  I 
will  erect  the  royal  standard,  and 
proclaim  to  the  people  of  Britain  that 
Charles  Stuart  is  come  over  to  claim 
the  crown  of  his  ancestors — to  win  it, 
or  to  perish  in  the  attempt  !  Lochiel, 
who,  my  father  has  often  told  me, 
was  our  firmest  friend,  may  stay  at 
home,  and  learn  from  the  newspapers 
the  fate  of  his  prince."  "  No,"  said 
Lochiel,  "I'll  share  the  fate  of  my 
prince,  and  so  shall  every  man  over 
whom  nature  or  fortune  hath  given 
me  any  power."  Such  was  the  course 
of  this  momentous  interview,  which 
had  for  its  result  the  Civil  War  of 
1745 ;  it  is  given  in  his  history  by 
John  Home,  who  says,  "  It  is  agreed 
that  if  Lochiel  had  persisted  in  his 
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refusal  to  take  arms,  the  other 
chiefs  would  not  have  joined  the 
standard  without  him,  and  the  spark 
of  •rebellion'  must  have  instantly 
expired.  J 


CHAPTER   III 

GLENF1NNAN    TO    HOLYROOD 

"Cam  ye  by  Athole,  lad  wi'  the  philabeg, 
Doon  by  the  Tummel  or  banks  o'  the 

Garry, 
Saw  ye  my  lad  wi'  his  bonnet  an'  white 

cockade, 
Leavin'  his  mountains  to  follow  Prince 

Charlie?" 

With  the  assurance  of  Lochiel's  sup- 
port Charles  fixed  the  19th  of  August 
as  the  day  on  which  he  would  unfurl 
his  standard.  The  place  selected  for 
the  ceremony  was  Glenfinnan,  a  nar- 
row valley  among  the  mountains, 
some  twenty  miles  east  of  Borodale. 
At  each  end  of  the  glen  is  a  loch 
about  twelve  miles  long,  and  through 
it  runs  a  small  stream,  the  Finnan, 
which  falls  into  Loch  Shiel.  Lochiel 
now  went  home  to  "marshal  his 
clan,"  and  letters  were  sent  to  the 
other  chiefs  inviting  them  to  assemble 
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with  their  forces  at  the  appointed 
time  and  place.  On  the  nth,  Charles 
removed  from  Borodale  to  Kinloch- 
moidart.  By  this  time  through  the 
whole  country  of  the  Jacobite  clans 
the  heather  was  on  fire  at  the  news, 
and  on  the  14th  occurred  the  first 
hostile  act  of  the  campaign.  A  cap- 
tain of  Guise's  regiment,  Swetenham 
by  name,1  was  captured  on  his  way 
to  Fort  William,  and  carried  prisoner 
to  Charles  at  Kinlochmoidart.  On 
the  18th,  two  companies  of  the  Royal 
Scots  regiment,  having  been  sent  from 
Fort  Augustus  to  Fort  William  on  a 
reconnoitring  expedition,  found  a 
small  party  of  Macdonalds  in  posses- 
sion of  a  bridge  which  they  had  to 
cross.  Captain  Scott,  their  com- 
mander, thinking  it  prudent  to  re- 
treat, the  Macdonalds  followed  and 
attacked  them  in  a  narrow  pass  by 

1  Ray  mentions  that  Swetenham  "  soon 
after  was  released  upon  his  parole.  How- 
ever, he  immediately  posted  up  to  London, 
where  he  gave  the  first  and  most  distinct 
account  of  the  force,  situation,  and  design 
of  the  Rebels." — Compleat  History^  p.  35. 
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the  side  of  Loch  Lochy.  Other  par- 
ties of  clansmen  were  seen  approach- 
ing, and  Keppoch,  going  forward  to 
the  soldiers,  invited  them  to  surrender 
on  fair  terms.  They  accordingly  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  were  handed 
over  to  Lochiel,  who  was  passing  at 
the  head  of  his  clan  on  his  way  to 
Glenfinnan. 

About  eleven  in  the  forenoon  of  the 
eventful  19th  day  of  August,  Charles 
came  to  Glenfinnan  by  water  from 
Glenaladale  on  Loch  Sheil,  where  he 
had  passed  the  night.  He  disem- 
barked with  his  retinue  near  the  spot 
where  the  Finnan  enters  the  loch. 
They  were  astounded  and  mortified 
to  find  that  not  a  single  contingent 
had  arrived.  Only  a  few  natives  of 
the  glen  ' '  were  there  to  say  God  bless 
him/"  Charles,  greatly  depressed, 
went  into  one  of  their  huts  to  wait 
the  issue.  Shortly  after  noon  the 
welcome  skirl  of  the  bagpipes  was 
heard,  and  soon  a  strong  band  of 
clansmen  was  seen  descending  the 
side  of  a  hill.  It  was  the  faithful 
Lochiel,  with   700  or   800  Cameron 
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men.  They  brought  with  them  the 
unfortunate  Royal  Scots  who  had 
been  captured  on  the  previous  day. 

The  venerable  Marquis  of  Tulli- 
bardine  (de  jure  Duke  of  Athol),  a 
survivor  of  the  Fifteen,  standing  upon 
the  summit  of  a  little  eminence  in 
the  centre  of  the  glen,  unfurled  the 
flag,  a  broad  banner  of  red  silk  with 
a  white  space  in  the  centre.  The  old 
Marquis,  supported  by  a  man  on  each 
side,  held  the  staff  while  he  read  the 
manifesto  of  "  King  James  III.,"  and 
a  commission  from  the  same  appoint- 
ing his  son  Charles  to  the  Regency. 
Two  hours  later  Keppoch  marched 
in  with  300  Macdonalds.  In  the 
evening  some  of  the  Macleods  of 
Skye  arrived,  who  disclaimed  their 
chief,1  and  offered  to  go  back  and 
beat  up  for  recruits  in  Skye. 

On  the  21st  the  march  from  Glen- 
finnan was  begun,  the  little  army 
being    constantly    swelled    by    fresh 

1  The  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  already 
mentioned.  Though  invited  by  special 
ambassadors,  he  persistently  refused  to 
take  part  in  the  rising. 
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accessions.  At  Invergarry  a  bond 
was  signed  by  all  the  chiefs  to  the 
effect  that  they  would  not  "  lay  down 
their  arms  or  make  their  peace  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  whole."  At 
Obertave  they  were  joined  by  Stewart 
of  Ardshiel  with  200  men  from  Appin, 
and  by  600  Glengarry  men  under 
Macdonnel  of  Lochgarry. 

The  government  at  London  was 
informed  on  August  5th  of  the  landing 
of  Charles  Edward.  General  Sir  John 
Cope,  Commanding  the  King's  forces 
in  Scotland,  was  ordered  to  disperse 
the  rebels;  "but  that  officer,  either 
from  a  natural  incapacity,  or  from  his 
apprehensions  of  the  people  he  had  to 
deal  with,  very  poorly  executed  his 
orders."  With  all  the  pretentious 
energy  of  a  weak  and  ignorant  char- 
acter, Cope  resolved  to  march  into 
the  Highlands  and  punish  the  rebels 
right  away.  With  a  force  of  fewer 
than  2000  foot  he  marched  from  Stir- 
ling on  August  2 1  st,  en  ?vute  for 
Fort  Augustus.  He  had  reached 
Dalnacardoch  in  Athol,  when  news 
was  brought  him  that  the  enemy  in- 
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tended  to  intercept  him  at  the  Pass  of 
Corryarrack.  Generously  sacrificing 
this  opportunity  of  "dispersing  the 
rebels,"  Cope  turned  aside  from  the 
Fort  Augustus  road,  and  hurried  by 
forced  marches  to  Inverness,  which 
he  reached  on  the  29th. 

Having  missed  Cope  at  Corryarrack 
the  young  Prince  marched  to  Perth. 
On  entering  the  town  he  proclaimed 
his  father  as  James  III.,  and  set  up 
the  standard.  He  was  here  joined 
by  the  Duke  of  Perth,  Lord  George 
Murray,  and  many  others.  The  two 
former  were  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  -  generals.  Lord  George 
Murray  from  this  point  plays  a  leading 
part  in  the  rushing  drama  of  the 
Rebellion.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
ability ;  and  though  he  lacked  full 
training  in  the  military  art,  had  a 
natural  genius  fcr  strategy.  John- 
stone (aide-de-camp  to  Charles)  says  : 
"  He  was  tall  and  robust,  and  brave 
in  the  highest  degree ;  conducting 
the  Highlanders  in  the  most  heroic 
manner  ;  and  always  the  first  to  rush, 
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sword  in  hand,  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy.  t  .  .  However,  with  an  in- 
finity of  good  qualities,  he  was  not 
without  his  defects  :  proud,  haughty, 
blunt,  and  imperious,  he  wished  to 
have  the  exclusive  ordering  of  every- 
thing ;  and,  feeling  his  superiority,  he 
would  listen  to  no  advice." 

Cope's  foolish  journey  to  Inverness 
left  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  open  to 
the  Prince.  Even  Sir  John  could  see 
this,  so  he  left  Inverness  on  Sep- 
tember 4th,  and  hurried  his  unlucky 
followers  to  Aberdeen,  having  sent 
orders  to  Leith  that  transports  should 
be  dispatched  in  all  haste  to  the 
northern  seaport. 

The  Prince  and  the  main  body  of 
his  troops  remained  at  Perth  till 
September  nth.  Charles,  who  had 
distributed  his  money  with  a  liberal 
hand,  is  said  to  have  come  to  Perth 
with  only  one  guinea  in  his  possession. 
He  levied  ^500  of  public  money  in 
Perth.  A  detachment  was  also  sent 
to  Dundee  to  collect  public  money, 
and  to  bring  in  any  horses,  arms,  and 
ammunition  they  could  lay  hands  on. 
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Several  of  the  Fife  towns  were  also 
laid  under  contribution.  While  at 
Perth  the  Chevalier  drilled  his  troops 
daily.  Their  general  movements  were 
somewhat  awkward,  but  individually 
they  displayed  the  greatest  dexterity 
in  handling  their  weapons.  For  this 
Charles  praised  them  heartily,  saying 
he  was  proud  of  his  "staigs"  (colts), 
a  compliment  to  their  agility,  strength, 
and  courage.  A  ball  was  given  in  his 
honour  by  the  fair  ladies  of  Perth,  and 
he  caused  some  chagrin  by  only 
staying  the  first  dance.  On  Sunday 
the  8th  Charles  attended  divine  ser- 
vice, probably  in  an  Episcopal  church. 
On  the  nth  the  army  left  Perth,  and 
four  days  after  crossed  the  Forth  at 
the  Ford  of  Frew,  a  few  miles  above 
Stirling.  Colonel  Gardiner's  dragoons, 
who  had  been  encamped  in  the  Park 
near  Stirling,  threatened  (in  words) 
:o  cut  them  to  pieces  ;  but  on  seeing 
:he  sturdy  Highlanders  actually  cross- 
ng  the  water,  the  mounted  warriors 
spurred  off  to  Falkirk.  Charles  pre- 
pared to  surprise  them  there  by  a 
light  attack,  but  word  was  brought 
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him  on  the  march  that  these  excellent 
horsemen,  anxious  to  protect  the 
capital,  had  already  started  on  the 
road  to  Edinburgh.  On  Sunday  the 
Highland  army  came  to  Linlithgow. 
They  encamped  at  the  east  side  of 
the  town  ;  none  being  allowed  to  enter 
except  a  very  few  who  accompanied 
the  Prince  to  the  palace.  Next 
morning  the  army  was  in  motion  by 
five  o'clock.  At  two  in  the  afternoon 
they  came  to  Corstorphine,  a  village 
two  or  three  miles  to  the  west  of 
Edinburgh.  The  dragoons  were  at 
Coltbridge,  two  miles  ahead.1  A 
summons  to  surrender  was  dispatched 
to  the  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  who 
sent  out  Mr.  Hamilton,  a  bailie,  to 
talk  and  put  off  time.  While  this 
was  going  on  word  was  brought  to 
the  city  that  Cope's  transports  were 
off  Dunbar.  Bailie  Hamilton  re- 
turned  with   a   message  requiring  a 

1  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  these 
fine  fellows  got  the  order  to  retire,  and 
made  off  at  so  rapid  a  pace  that  their 
exploit  was  long  celebrated  as  "  the  Canter 
of  Coltbrig." 
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positive  answer  before  2  a.m.  It  was 
decided  to  send  deputies  again  to  gain 
time  by  asking  for  explanations,  and 
to  beg  a  truce  till  nine  o'clock  of  that 
morning.  Charles  refused  the  request, 
and  curtly  ordered  the  deputies  to 
get  them  gone. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  in 
detail"  all  the  scenes  of  civic  pusil- 
lanimity, natural  enough,  perhaps, 
but  still  ridiculous,  if  not  disgrace- 
ful," that  took  place  that  day  in 
Edinburgh.  The  vaunted  defence 
had  broken  down  at  every  point. 
The  sight  of  the  dragoons  galloping 
helter-skelter  past  the  city,  and  the 
daring  act  of  a  Jacobite  gentleman, 
who  rode  past  the  volunteers  in  the 
Lawnmarket  shouting  that  he  had 
seen  the  Highlanders,  and  that  they 
were  16,000  strong,  caused  a  com- 
plete panic  and  confusion.  All  the 
volunteers  and  militia  in  the  city 
hurried  to  the  Castle  and  gave  up  the 
arms  which  they  were  now  afraid  to 
carry. 

After  the  second  visit  of  the  civic 
deputies,  Charles  gave  orders  to  pre^ 
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pare  at  an  early  hour  for  an  attempt 
to  take  the  city  by  surprise.  Lochiel 
and  Colonel  O'Sullivan  were  in- 
structed to  lead  a  detachment  as 
quietly  and  secretly  as  possible  round 
to  the  Nether  Bow,  the  gate  between 
the  Canongate  suburb  and  the  city, 
taking  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  with 
them  in  case  they  should  require  to 
blow  up  the  gate.  However,  their 
enterprise  was  facilitated  in  an  un- 
expected manner.  The  coach  which 
had  carried  back  the  deputies  through 
the  West  Port,  was  by  this  time 
coming  down  the  High  Street  on  its 
way  to  a  livery  stable  in  the  Canon- 
gate,  and  contrary  to  orders,  the  gate 
was  opened  to  let  it  pass.  Lochiel 
and  his  men  instantly  rushed  for- 
ward, scattered  the  sentries,  and  took 
possession  of  the  gate.  Thus  was 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  captured  with- 
out the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood. 
"Our  people,"  says  one  who  was 
present,  "with  drawn  sword  and 
target,  with  a  hideous  yell  and  their 
particular  manner  of  making  ane  at- 
tack (they  not  knowing  what  resist- 
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ance  they  might  meet  with  in  the 
town),  marched  quickly  up  the  street, 
no  one  leaving  their  rank  or  order, 
and  forced  their  way  into  the  city 
guard -house,  and  took  possession. 
The  main  body  drew  up  in  the  Par- 
liament Close;  and  guards  were  im- 
mediately placed  at  every  gate  of  the 
city ;  and  the  inhabitants  cannot  in 
justice  but  acknowledge  that  the  be- 
haviour of  our  Highlanders  was  civil 
and  innocent  beyond  what  even  their 
best  friends  could  have  expected." 
They  then  went  round  to  the  posts 
on  the  walls  and  to  each  of  the  city 
gates,  where  guards  were  still  on 
duty.  There  was  no  resistance  any- 
where. The  sentries  gave  up  their 
weapons  and  went  quietly  home.  In 
fact,  as  a  Highlander  said,  it  was  just 
a  case  of  relieving  guard.  The  Prince, 
with  the  main  army,  made  a  half- 
circuit  of  the  city  to  Duddingston  to 
keep  beyond  range  of  the  Castle 
guns,  and  about  10  o'clock  halted 
under  Arthur's  Seat.  Soon  after  this 
Charles  came  down  to  the  King's 
Park,   the   Duke  of   Perth  riding  on 
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his  right,  and  Lord  Elcho,  who  had 
joined  him  the  day  before,  on  his  left 
hand. 

"The  Park  was  full  of  people," 
says  John  Home,  who  was  one  of  the 
crowd,  "all  of  them  impatient  to  see 
this  extraordinary  person.  The  figure 
and  presence  of  Charles  Stuart  were 
not  ill  suited  to  his  lofty  pretensions. 
He  was  in  the  prime  of  youth,  tall 
and  handsome,  of  a  fair  complexion  ; 
he  had  a  light-coloured  periwig,  with 
his  own  hair  combed  over  the  front ; 
he  wore  the  Highland  dress,  that  is, 
a  tartan  short  coat  without  the  plaid, 
a  blue  bonnet  on  his  head,  and  on 
his  breast  the  star  of  the  order  of 
St.  Andrew.  [He  had  a  white  cockade 
in  his  bonnet,  and  a  blue  sash  wrought 
with  gold  was  passed  over  his  shoulder. 
A  hostile  onlooker,  it  is  worth  noting, 
was  struck  with  the  great  respect 
shown  him  by  his  forces.]  Charles 
stood  for  some  time  in  the  Park  to 
show  himself  to  the  people  ;  and  then, 
though  he  was  very  near  the  palace, 
mounted  his  horse.  .  .  .  When 
Charles  came  to  the  palace,  he  dis- 
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mounted,  and  walked  along  the  piazza, 
towards  the  apartment  of  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton.  When  he  was  near  the 
door,  which  stood  open  to  receive 
him,  a  gentleman  stepped  out  of  the 
crowd,  drew  his  sword,  and  raising 
his  arm  aloft,  walked  upstairs  before 
Charles.  The  person  who  enlisted 
himself  in  this  manner  was  James 
Hepburn  of  Keith.   .   .   . 

"The  Highlanders,  when  they  en- 
tered the  town  in  the  morning,  had  se- 
cured the  Heralds  and  Pursuivants ;  at 
midday  they  surrounded  the  Cross  with 
a  body  of  armed  men,  and  obliged 
the  Heralds  to  proclaim  King  James, 
to  read  the  Commission  of  Regency, 
and  the  Declaration  dated  at  Rome 
in  December  1743,  with  a  Manifesto 
in  the  name  of  Charles,  Prince  Regent, 
dated  at  Paris,  1745.  An  immense 
multitude  witnessed  this  ceremony, 
which  was  performed  at  noon. 

"  The  populace  .  .  .  huzzaed,  and 
a  number  of  ladies  in  the  windows 
strained  their  voices  with  acclamation, 
and  their  arms  with  waving  white 
handkerchiefs  in  honour  of  the  day. 
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11  These  demonstrations  of  joy, 
amongst  people  of  condition,  were 
chiefly  confined  to  one  sex ;  few 
gentlemen  were  to  be  seen  on  the 
streets  or  in  the  windows,  and  even 
amongst  the  inferior  people  many 
showed  their  dislike  by  a  stubborn 
silence." 

Such  was  the  entry  of  Charles  into 
Edinburgh  and  into  Holyrood  Palace, 
the  historic  residence  of  his  family. 
It  was  an  event  calculated  to  revive 
in  cultured  and  patriotic  spirits  the 
emotions  of  national  pride  and  tradi- 
tional sentiment.  "It  was  a  prond 
day  for  Holyrood  House,  when  it 
received  into  its  ample*  halls  the 
grandson  of  the  last  prince  who  had 
inhabited  it,  and  when  for  a  time  it 
seemed  designed  to  be  restored  to  all 
its  pristine  animation  and  grandeur. 
People  were  still  alive  who  had  seen 
these  desolate  and  melancholy  walls 
possessed  by  a  court ;  and  it  was  easy 
for  the  younger  generation  to  catch 
the  idea  of  a  scene  of  which  they  had 
heard  much  more  than  enough  to 
long   for   its   restoration.   .   .   .   They 
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were  aware  that  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union  was  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  Prince's  politics,  and  they  will- 
ingly hoped  he  might  be  successful, 
in  order  to  procure  them  what  they 
thought  so  great  a  blessing.  Dazzled 
by  the  extrinsic  glories  of  the  scene, 
and  unmindful  that  the  expedition 
was  not  yet  successful,  they  likened 
Charles's  entry  into  Holyrood  House 
to  the  Restoration  of  Charles  the 
Second,  and  indulged  in  the  most 
extravagant  anticipations  regarding 
the  splendid  change  of  fortune  which 
they  saw  about  to  befall  their  de- 
pressed and  desolate  court  "  (Cham- 
fers), 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE    BATTLE   OF   PRESTONPANS 

"  Noo,  Johnnie  Cope,  ye  werena'  blate, 
To  cairrie  in  the  news  o'  yer  ain  defeat, 
An'  leave  yer  men  in  sic  a  strait, 
Sae  early  in  the  mornin'." 

At  the  hour  when  the  Heralds  were 
proclaiming  James  III.  at  the  Cross 
of  Edinburgh,  General  Cope  was 
landing  his  wandering  boys  at  Dun- 
bar. The  dragoons,  heroes  of  the 
"Canter  of  Coltbrig,"  were  here 
waiting  to  put  their  precious  lives 
under  his  protection.  "The  be- 
haviour of  these  gentlemen,"  says 
the  author1  of  a  clever  article  in 
the  Quarterly  Review  (vol.  xxxvi.), 
"  'whose  business  it  was  to  die,'  was 
even  less  edifying  than  that   of  th© 

1  Presumably  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
48 
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citizen-volunteers,  whose  business,  as 
Fluellen  says  to  Pistol,  was  '  to  live 
and  eat  their  victuals.'  .  .  .  They 
rushed  like  a  torrent  down  to  Leith, 
where  they  endeavoured  to  draw 
breath ;  but  some  unlucky  boy  (I 
suppose  a  Jacobite  in  his  heart)  call- 
ing to  them  that  the  Highlanders 
were  approaching,  they  immediately 
took  to  their  heels  again,  and  gal- 
loped to  Prestonpans.  There  the 
same  alarm  was  repeated.  '  The 
Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Samson  ! ' 
They  galloped  to  North  Berwick." 
Here  they  boldly  sat  down  to  supper, 
being  now  twenty  miles  away  from 
the  enemy.  Of  a  sudden,  thinking 
they  heard  the  old  alarm,  they  again 
got  to  horse,  but  were  informed  in 
time  that  the  alarm  was  false.  How- 
ever, between  10  and  n,  one  of 
them  having  gone  out  and  fallen 
down  a  pit,  raised  a  cry  for  help, 
when  the  heroes  mounted  once  more 
and  made  for  Dunbar.  Their  leader, 
Colonel  Gnrdiner,  knew  nothing 
about  the  flight  till  morning,  when 
he  found   the  camp   deserted.      He 
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tracked  them  by  the  guns,  swords, 
and  pistols  they  had  thrown  away, 
which  he  caused  to  be  picked  up  and 
carried  in  carts  to  Dunbar.  The 
brave  and  pious  veteran  was  terribly 
vexed  and  depressed  at  such  shame- 
less cowardice  ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
he  now  made  up  his  mind  not  to 
leave  the  first  battlefield  alive,  at 
once  as  an  atonement  for  their  mis- 
behaviour, and  to  wipe  out  the  stain 
of  infamy  which  they  had  attached 
to  his  name. 

On  the  19th  Cope,  his  council  of 
war  having  decided  in  favour  of  an 
advance,  marched  westward  froa 
Dunbar,  and  next  day,  in  the  fore- 
noon, the  army  halted  in  a  cornfield 
to  the  west  of  Seaton,  opposite  to  the 
village  of  Cockenzie.  Their  position 
was  one  of  considerable  advantage ; 
they  had  a  ditch  in  front,  on  their 
flank  Cockenzie  and  the  Firth,  and 
the  park  wall  of  Preston  on  the  west. 
In  fact,  except  on  the  east,  the  position 
was  entirely  enclosed.  Cope's  numbers 
were  about  2800. 

Hearing  on  the  evening  of  the  19th 
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that  Cope  was  advancing  from  Dun- 
bar, Charles  prepared  to  go  and  meet 
him  without  a  moment's  delay.  Next 
morning  his  army  assembled  at 
Duddingston,  and  the  Prince  put 
himself  at  their  head.  Presenting  his 
drawn  sword,  he  made  a  speech,  short 
but  to  the  point:  "  Gentlemen,"  he 
said,  ' '  I  have  flung  away  the  scabbard. 
With  God's  assistance  I  don't  doubt 
of  making  you  a  free  and  happy 
people.  Mr.  Cope  shall  not  escape 
us  as  he  did  in  the  Highlands."  A 
rousing  cheer  greeted  these  gallant 
words,  for  every  man  felt  the  same 
confidence  of  success.1  Crossing  the 
Esk  at  Fisherrow,  the  Highlanders 
marched  along  the  old  kirk  road  to 
Inveresk,  and  thence  past  the  precincts 
of  Pinkie  Cleuch  to  Carberry  Hill. 
Expecting  that  Cope  would  try  to 
occupy  Fawside  Hill,  Lord  George 
Murray  ascended  this  height,  but 
learning    that    the    royal    army   was 

1  "They  were  said  to  be  in  a  great 
pannick  "  (Henderson).  A  good  example 
of  partisan  mendacity. 
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much  nearer  the  sea  than  he  had  ex- 
pected, he  drew  his  men  off  the  hill 
towards  the  post  road.  They  now 
advanced  towards  Tranent,  being  in 
full  sight  of  Cope's  army.  It  was  not 
long  after  noon,  and  Charles  fully  in- 
tended to  attack  before  evening.  The 
country  people,  however,  who  flocked 
about  the  Prince  in  great  numbers, 
warned  him  that  the  morass  between 
the  armies  was  impassable  except  in 
column.  To  verify  this  Colonel  Ker 
rode  up  within  200  yards  of  the  royal 
army,  and,  disregarding  the  shots 
fired  at  him,  coolly  examined  the 
whole  ground.  He  reported  to  the 
same  effect.  The  rest  of  the  day 
was  occupied  with  various  move- 
ments on  both  sides,  which  need  not 
be  detailed.  Before  night  Charles 
posted  parties  at  all  points  of  exit 
to  prevent  the  enemy  from  break- 
ing away.  The  night  of  the  20th 
setting  in  with  a  cold  mist,  Cope 
allowed  his  men  to  light  large  fires. 
In  the  other  camp  not  a  light  was  to 
be  seen,  and  not  a  sound  was  heard, 
so  that  neither  their  position  nor  any 
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move    they   might    make   should   be 
revealed  to  the  enemy. 

About  3  o'clock  of  the  morning  the 
Highlanders  began  their  advance,  the 
order  of  march  being  reversed  by 
shifting  the  rear  of  the  column  to  the 
van.  Their  march  was  guided  by 
Mr.  Robert  Anderson,  a  local  gentle- 
man, who  had  volunteered  to  show 
them  a  place  by  which  they  might 
easily  pass  the  morass  without  being 
seen  by  the  enemy,  and  form  without 
being  exposed  to  their  fire.  They 
were  near  the  morass  when  an  outpost 
of  dragoons  caught  sight  of  them  as 
they  advanced  in  the  mist  like  a  moving 
hedge,  the  leading  rank  crouching 
with  heads  bent  behind  their  targets. 
To  the  shout  of  "  Who  goes  there?" 
no  answer  was  returned.  The  dra- 
goons, uncertain  of  what  was  really 
happening,  seem  to  have  hesitated 
about  giving  the  alarm.  Cope  had 
passed  the  night  with  his  men  on  the 
field,  and  "was  very  alert  all  the 
night,"  but  he  seems  not  to  have 
realised  that  an  immediate  attack  was 
intended.     Thus,  although   the  lines 
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were  formed  facing  in  the  direction 
of  the  enemy,  the  soldiers  were  some- 
what astonished  when  the  sentries 
ran  in  to  say  the  Highlanders  were 
at  hand.  With  a  loud  shout  they 
came  on.  A  volley  was  fired  by  the 
soldiers,  without  orders,  to  ward  them 
off,  but  it  had  no  effect  on  the  im- 
petuous onrush  of  the  clansmen. 
Home's  account  of  the  battle  gives  a 
vivid  idea  of  the  scene.  "  The  thick 
stubble  of  the  cornfield  rustled  under 
the  feet  of  the  Highlanders  as  they 
ran  on,  speaking  and  muttering  in  a 
manner  that  expressed  and  heightened 
their  fierceness  and  rage.  .  .  .  The 
Camerons  came  up  directly  opposite 
to  the  cannon,  firing  at  the  guard 
as  they  advanced.  The  people  em- 
ployed to  work  the  cannon,  who  were 
not  gunners  or  artillerymen,  fled  in- 
stantly. Colonel  Whiteford  fired  five 
of  the  six  field- pieces  with  his  own 
hand,  which  killed  one  private  man 
and  wounded  an  officer  in  Lochiel's 
regiment.  The  line  seemed  to  shake, 
but  the  men  kept  going  on  at  a  great 
pace ;  Colonel  Whitney  was  ordered 
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to  advance  with  his  squadron  and 
attack  the  rebels  before  they  came  up 
to  the  cannon  ;  the  dragoons  moved 
on  and  were  very  near  the  cannon 
when  they  received  some  fire  which 
killed  some  men  and  wounded  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Whitney.  The  squad- 
ron immediately  wheeled  about,  rode 
over  the  artillery  guard,  and  fled. 
The  Highlanders  going  on,  without 
stopping  to  take  prisoners,  Colonel 
Gardiner  was  ordered  to  advance 
with  his  squadron,  and  attack  them, 
disordered,  as  they  seemed  to  be,  with 
running  over  the  cannon  and  artillery 
guard.  The  Colonel  advanced  at 
the  head  of  his  men,  encouraging 
them  to  charge ;  the  dragoons  fol- 
lowed him  a  little  way,  but  as  soon 
as  the  fire  of  the  Highlanders  reached 
them,  they  reeled,  fell  into  confusion, 
and  went  off  as  the  other  squadron 
had  done. 

[The  ingenious  Henderson  has  an  excuse 
even  for  the  dragoons.  He  says:  "At 
the  moment  they  raised  the  shout,  the 
young  horses,  .  .  .  affrighted  at  such  a 
noise  in  the  morning,  fell  a-capering,  and 
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fled  off.  .  .  .  Young  horses,  when  fired 
upon  in  the  morning,  generally  reel." 
Argal,  if  the  Highlanders  had  not  been  so 
perversely  bent  to  meet  Johnnie  Cope  in 
the  morning,  the  dragoons  would  have 
made  a  different  show  !} 

' '  When  the  dragoons  on  the  right  of 
the  King's  army  gave  way,  the  High- 
landers, most  of  whom  had  their 
pieces  still  loaded,  advanced  against 
the  foot,  firing  as  they  went  on.  The 
soldiers,  confounded  and  terrified  to 
see  the  cannon  taken  and  the  dragoons 
put  to  flight,  gave  their  fire,  it  is 
said,  without  orders  ;  the  companies 
of  the  outguard,  being  nearest  the 
enemy,  were  the  first  that  fired,  and 
the  fire  went  down  the  line  as  far  as 
Murray's  regiment.  The  Highlanders 
threw  down  their  musquets,  drew  their 
swords,  and  ran  on ;  the  line  of  foot 
broke  as  the  fire  had  been  given  from 
right  to  left.  Hamilton's  dragoons 
seeing  what  had  happened  on  the 
right,  and  receiving  some  fire  at  a 
good  distance  from  the  Highlanders 
advancing  to  attack  them,  they  im- 
mediately wheeled  about  and  fled, 
leaving  the  flank  of  the  foot  unguarded. 
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The  regiment  which  was  next  them 
(Murray's)  gave  their  fire  and  fol- 
lowed the  dragoons.  In  a  very  few 
minutes  after  the  first  cannon  was 
fired  the  whole  army,  both  horse 
and  foot,  were  put  to  flight ;  none  of 
the  soldiers  attempted  to  load  their 
pieces  again,  and  not  one  bayonet 
was  stained  with  blood." 

As  a  battle,  indeed,  the  affair  was 
all  over  in  six  minutes.  Only  one 
small  party  of  foot,  at  the  head  of 
which  Colonel  Gardiner  put  him- 
self when  deserted  by  the  "reel- 
ing "  horses  and  their  riders,  made 
any  stand  in  hand-to-hand  com- 
bat. But  just  as  the  Colonel,  who 
was  already  severely  wounded,  had 
shouted,  "  Fire  on,  my  lads,  and  fear 
nothing,"  he  was  cut  down  by  a  fear- 
ful blow  from  a  Lochaber  axe.  The 
rest  then  gave  way,  and  joined  in 
the  retreat.  The  flight  was  an  utter 
panic,  and  a  great  slaughter  took 
place,  especially  at  the  park  walls. 
Ghastly  stories  are  told  of  the  awful 
wounds  inflicted  by  the  Highland 
claymores  and  axes.  All  the  clans 
E 
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signalised  themselves  by  feats  of  cool- 
ness and  bravery,  among  which  one 
may  be  recounted  as  a  parallel  to 
Piper  Findlater's  feat  at  Dargai. 
Malcolm  MacGregor  was  the  captain 
of  a  small  company  of  his  famous 
outlawed  clan,  who  were  armed  only 
with  scythe-blades  fastened  end-long 
upon  poles.  As  the  Duke  of  Perth's 
men  were  hanging  back  in  the  general 
charge,  these  MacGregors  left  them 
and  moved  across  the  front  to  join 
the  Camerons.  They  were  thus  much 
more  exposed  to  the  royal  fire,  and 
their  captain  fell,  pierced  with  five 
bullets,  two  of  which  passed  right 
through  his  body.  His  men  thought 
he  was  killed,  but,  raising  himself  on 
his  elbow,  the  gallant  fellow  addressed 
them  in  the  loudest  tones  he  could 
achieve,  "  Look  ye,  my  lads,  I'm  not 
dead ;  by  God,  I  shall  see  if  any  of 
you  does  not  do  his  duty." 

As  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  re- 
strain the  fbrce  pursuers,  the  officers 
permitted  tlie  vanquished  troops  to 
surrender.  Under  the  park  walls 
400  were  killed,  and  700  taken.    Only 
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170  escaped.  At  Cockenzie,  Lord 
George  Murray  captured  300  men, 
together  with  the  whole  baggage  of 
the  army.  He  caused  lists  of  the 
prisoners  to  be  made,  which  showed 
the  total  number  to  be  from  1600  to 
1700,  including  70  officers,  or  some- 
what more  than  our  friend  Andrew 
Henderson  admits  Cope  to  have  had 
in  his  whole  army.  The  casualties 
among  the  Highlanders  were  slight : 
44  killed,  and  80  wounded. 

Cope  himself,  after  one  or  two  vain 
attempts  to  bring  back  the  dragoons 
to  the  field,  had  been  practically  forced 
to  accompany  them  in  their  flight. 
11  It  was  found  "  (says  Lord  Loudoun, 
his  adjutant-general  and  apologist), 
"  there  was  no  other  way  of  getting 
them  to  make  a  decent  retreat  but  by 
keeping  at  their  head,  in  order  to 
keep  them  back."  They  followed  a 
narrow  path,  now  known  as  Johnnie 
Cope's  Road,  to  Birslie  Brae.  Thence 
striking  south,  they  never  drew  bridle 
till  they  came  to  Channelkirk,  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  miles  from  Preston- 
pans.      There  the  General  halted  to 
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take  breakfast  and  write  a  very  brief 
dispatch.  But  being  still  affected  by 
overpowering  panic,  he  continued  his 
flight  another  twenty  miles  to  Cold- 
stream, having  thus  "  carried  the  news 
of  his  own  defeat "  to  the  very  border 
of  England.  Even  here  he  did  not 
feel  quite  safe,  and  early  next  morn- 
ing he  rode  off  to  Berwick  to  take 
shelter  behind  its  ancient  fortifica- 
tions. 

Amusing  stories  have  been  collected 
by  Dr.  Chambers  regarding  the  flight 
of  the  dragoons.  One  party  of  five 
or  six  was  in  the  act  of  surrendering 
at  Peebles  to  a  single  Jacobite,  when 
they  were  delivered  by  a  brave  Whig 
bailie  armed  with  a  dung-fork.  An- 
other party  was  pursued  all  the  way 
to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  by  Mr. 
Colquhoun  Grant. 

After  the  battle  was  over,  the  Prince 
spent  several  hours  in  providing  for 
the  wounded  of  both  armies,  and  in 
this  unpleasant  and  painful  task  he 
showed  great  nerve  and  self-command 
as  well  as  humanity.  Mr.  Henderson, 
who  gives   by  suggestion  the  whole 
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credit  of  these  humane  arrangements 
to  the  Duke  of  Perth,  saw  Charles  at 
this  time  standing  by  the  roadside. 
"  He  was  clad  as  an  ordinary  captain, 
in  a  coarse  plaid  and  blue  bonnet, 
his  boots  and  knees  were  much 
dirtied  ;  he  seemed  to  have  fallen 
into  a  ditch,  which  I  was  told  by  one 
of  his  lifeguards  he  had.  He  was 
exceeding  merry.  Speaking  of  lis 
army,  he  said  twice  :  '  My  Highland- 
men  have  lost  their  plaids,'  at  which 
he  laughed  very  heartily.  When 
talking  of  the  wounded,  he  seemed 
no  way  affected.  There  were  seven 
standards  taken,  which,  when  he  saw, 
he  said  in  French,  a  language  he 
frequently  spoke  in,  '  We  have  missed 
some  of  them.'  Then  he  refreshed 
himself  upon  the  field,  and  with  the 
utmost  composure  ate  a  piece  of  cold 
beef  and  drank  a  glass  of  wine, 
amidst  the  deep  and  piercing  groans 
of  the  wounded  and  dying,  who  had 
fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his  ambition." 
After  thus  offending  his  future  his- 
torian's sense  of  the  fitness  of  things, 
Charles  went  on  with  his  duty,  giving 
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orders  for  the  disposal  of  the  prisoners 
and  the  spoils,  which  included  the 
General's  military  chest  containing 
some  ^"4000.  He  then  left  the  battle- 
field and  rode  to  Pinkie  House,  where 
he  lodged  for  the  night. 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  character  of 
the  Highlanders  to  state  that  there 
is  no  foundation  for  the  very  guarded 
but  most  malignant  suggestion  of 
Henderson  that  they  were  indifferent 
to  the  pain  and  sufferings  of  their 
wounded  foes.  The  statements  of 
Macdonald's  Journal,  confirmed  by 
long-lasting  local  tradition,  may  be 
trusted  as  conveying  the  truth.  "  I 
can  attest,"  he  says,  "  they  gave  many 
proofs  this  day  of  their  humanity  and 
mercy.  Not  only  did  I  often  hear 
our  common  clansmen  ask  the  soldiers 
if  they  wanted  mercy,  but  I  saw  some 
of  our  private  men,  after  the  battle, 
run  to  Port  Seton  for  ale  and  other 
liquors,  to  support  the  wounded.  As 
one  proof  for  all,  I  saw  a  Highlander 
carefully,  and  with  patient  kindness, 
support  a  poor  wounded  soldier  by 
the  arms,  and  afterwards  carry  him 
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on  his  back  into  a  house,  where  he 
left  him  with  a  sixpence  to  pay  his 
charges.  In  all  this  we  followed  the 
orders  of  our  Prince." 

The  Highlanders,  following  their 
historical  practice,  displayed  the 
greatest  activity  in  collecting  booty. 
They  picked  up  every  article  of  port- 
able property,  sometimes  without  the 
faintest  idea  of  its  value.  A  great 
number  went  home  to  put  their  spoils 
in  security,  a  form  of  desertion  which 
their  chiefs  had  never  been  able  to 
prevent. 

On  the  day  after  the  battle  (Sep- 
tember 22nd),  Charles  returned  to 
Edinburgh.  He  and  his  council  had 
already  decided  not  to  pursue  Cope 
across  the  Border. 


CHAPTER    V 

PRINCE   CHARLIE   AT   HOLYROOD 

"  As  he  cam'  marchin'  up  the  street, 
The  pipes  played  lood  an'  clear, 
An'  a'  the  folk  cam'  rinnin'  oot 
To  meet  the  Chevalier." 

By  a  strange  irony  of  fate  the  ill- 
starred  Prince  on  this  occasion  per- 
mitted his  own  judgment  to  be  over- 
ruled by  his  advisers  though  he  was 
clearly  in  the  right,  just  as  after  Cul- 
loden  he  persisted  obstinately  in  his 
own  course,  though  he  was  as  clearly 
in  the  wrong.  The  whole  expedition 
was  a  matter  so  entirely  beyond  the 
ordinary  calculation  of  reasoning  and 
argument,  and,  above  all,  the  possi- 
bility of  further  accessions  to  his  army 
was  so  uncertain,  that  his  one  chance 
lay  in  an  unhesitating  aggressive,  and 
64 
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an  absolute  confidence,  however  irra- 
tional it  might  appear,  in  his  own  suc- 
cess. It  is  idle  to  speculate  whether 
his  fortunate  star  would  have  put  Lon- 
don at  his  mercy  as  easily  as  Edin- 
burgh, but  it  is  obvious  that  every 
day's  delay  diminished  the  chance  of 
his  ever  entering  the  English  capital 
in  the  guise  of  a  conqueror. 

There  was  one  alternative  course, 
which  might  have  protracted  the 
struggle,  and  led  to  remarkable  re- 
sults, but  which  the  young  Prince's 
infatuated  confidence  in  English  aid 
prevented  him  from  considering  :  viz. 
to  rest  content  with  holding  Scotland 
only,  and  to  maintain  its  independence 
as  a  separate  kingdom.  A  strong 
minority  of  Charles's  Council  advo- 
cated this  idea,  and  advanced  strong 
pleas  in  its  favour.  In  Scotland  the 
declared  Jacobites  were  a  numerous 
and  influential  party,  and  the  prospect 
of  a  settlement  would  have  speedily 
doubled  their  numbers  ;  while,  en- 
tirely outside  the  Jacobite  ranks,  there 
was  the  vast  mass  of  public  opinion 
!§tiU    bitterly  discontented    with    the 
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Union,  and  with  the  treatment  of 
Scotland  by  the  established  govern- 
ment. At  this  juncture  also  the  ac- 
credited officials  and  agents  of  the 
government  had  displayed  the  most 
disgraceful  incapacity  and  cowardice. 
All  the  Scottish  officers  of  state  had 
in  fact  fled  in  disguise  either  to  Eng- 
land or  to  remote  parts  of  their  own 
country.  The  military  occupation 
too,  as  proved  by  Cope's  ignominious 
collapse,  was  at  this  time  ridiculously 
feeble.  "  Few  forces  were  in  Scot- 
land, and  these  but  new-levied  men  ; 
for,  as  the  generality  of  the  people 
were  well  affected,  it  was  judged 
necessary  to  keep  only  a  few  for 
garrisoning  the  forts  and  awing 
the  smugglers"  (Henderson).  As  a 
matter  of  fact  Scotland  was  at  this 
time  completely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Prince,  and  the  reaction  in  his  favour 
was  almost  universal.  When,  in  ad- 
dition, his  constant  intention  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  the  religion  of  the 
country  is  considered — and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  his  sincerity — it  ap- 
pears highly  probable   that    Charles 
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might  have  rallied  the  great  majority 
of  the  Scottish  nation  behind  him,  if 
he  had  proclaimed  the  disruption  of 
the  Union,  and  raised  the  old  banner 
of  Scottish  independence. 

For  six  weeks  Charles  remained 
at  Holyrood,  holding  a  royal  court 
there,  and  exercising  all  the  functions 
of  a  monarch  under  the  style  of 
Prince  Regent.  His  Council  met 
daily,  and  he  also  proposed  to  hold 
a  Scottish  Parliament.  He  generally 
dined  in  public  with  his  officers,  and 
balls  were  occasionally  given  at  Holy- 
rood,  in  compliment  to  the  ladies  of 
Edinburgh,  who  were  all  on  the  side 
of  "  the  Young  Chevalier."  Though 
not  very  fond  of  such  amusements, 
he  exerted  himself  to  please  his  fair 
guests  by  conversing  and  dancing 
with  as  many  as  he  could.  His 
courtesies  were  paid  to  Highland 
and  Lowland  ladies  with  studied  im- 
partiality, and  he  sometimes  appeared 
in  "a  habit  of  fine  silk  tartan,"  some- 
times in  full  court  dress. 

In  other  ways  he  did  his  utmost 
to  make  the  people  welcome  what 
he  delighted  to  call  his  "  home-corn- 
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ing."  He  invited  the  bankers,  who 
had  removed  their  cash  and  papers 
into  the  Castle,  to  return  under  his 
protection  to  their  counters  ;  but  these 
worthies,  according  to  their  imme- 
morial practice,  boggled  over  the 
question  of  security.  He  forbade  all 
public  rejoicings  over  the  victory, 
since  it  had  been  obtained  by  the 
slaughter  of  his  father's  subjects.  He 
granted  an  indemnity  to  all  who  had 
fought  against  him,  on  condition  of 
their  reporting  themselves  within 
twenty-four  days  and  promising  to 
live  in  future  as  quiet  and  peaceable 
subjects.  He  published  edicts  for 
the  prevention  of  robberies,  which, 
though  attributed  entirely  to  the 
Highlanders,  were  more  often  com- 
mitted by  habitual  criminals,  who 
had  been  set  free  from  the  jails,  and 
who  were  for  the  time  unrestrained 
by  the  ordinary  officers  and  courts 
of  justice. 

At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  re- 
plenish his  military  chest,  he  ordered 
all  collectors  of  rates,  taxes,  and 
customs  in  the  country  to  bring  in 
the  whole  balance  due  by  them  on 
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pain  of  military  execution.  From  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  he  exacted  1000 
tents,  1000  targets,  6000  pairs  of 
shoes,  and  various  other  articles  for 
the  use  of  his  troops.  From  Glasgow 
he  obtained  5000  guineas,  and  the 
goods  in  the  custom-houses  of  Leith 
and  Bo'ness  were  seized  and  sold. 

During  this  period  of  preparation 
his  army  was  augmented  by  con- 
siderable accessions.  On  the  3rd  of 
October  Lord  Ogilvie,  eldest  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Airlie,  brought  in  a  fine 
body  of  600  men,  and  on  the  4th 
came  old  Gordon  of  Glenbucket,  with 
400  Aberdeenshire  men.  From  the 
same  county  Lord  Pitsligo  brought 
a  large  body  of  mounted  gentlemen. 
By  the  end  of  October  Charles  had 
acquired  a  very  respectable  body  of 
cavalry,  numbering  about  500,  and 
his  army  numbered  in  all  6000  men. 
Among  others  who  had  now  joined 
were  Lords  Elcho,  Kilmarnock,  and 
Balmerino.  In  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
only  300  recruits  were  enlisted. 

In  the  course  of  this  occupation 
Edinburgh  had  a  slight  experience 
of    the    hardships    and    dangers    of 
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actual  warfare.  The  Highlanders 
having  cut  off  from  the  Castle  its  daily 
supplies,  the  garrison  retaliated  by 
bombarding  the  town.  The  bom- 
bardment was  continued  on  two  days, 
October  4th  and  5th.  Two  empty 
houses  at  the  top  of  the  High  Street 
were  set  on  fire,  and  several  persons 
were  killed  while  trying  to  extinguish 
the  conflagration.  The  inhabitants 
were  terribly  alarmed  and  perplexed. 
Many  began  to  remove  their  effects 
into  the  country.  Even  during  the 
day  the  street  was  quite  deserted. 
Seeing  that  this  matter  was  going 
to  damage  his  cause,  Charles  was 
fain,  for  the  sake  of  his  reputation, 
to  withdraw  the  blockade,  upon  which 
the  firing  from  the  Castle  also  ceased. 
It  is  stated  by  Chambers  that  the 
spirited  action  of  the  garrison  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  actual  com- 
mand was  exercised,  not  by  General 
Guest,  but  by  General  George  Pres- 
ton, an  aged  veteran  who,  after  having 
prevented  Guest  from  capitulating, 
undertook  the  responsibility  of  the 
defence,  and  exercised  command  in 
Guest's  name  ! 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE    MARCH   TO    DERBY 

"  It's  ovver  the  border,  awa',  awa', 
We'll  on  an'  we'll  march  to  Carlisle  ha', 
Wi'  its  yetts,  its  castles,  an'a',  an'a'." 

Towards  the  end  of  October  the 
most  of  the  Highlanders  left  Edin- 
burgh, and  encamped  near  Dalkeith. 
The  Prince  left  Holyrood  for  ever  on 
the  31st,  and  rode  next  day  to  the 
camp.  On  that  same  day  the  first 
portion  of  his  army,  under  the  Mar- 
quis of  Tullibardine,  took  the  road 
to  Peebles.  On  the  3rd  the  second 
division  marched,  taking  the  direct 
south  road  to  Lauder.  The  men 
were  all  well  clothed  and  armed ; 
they  carried  provisions  for  four  days, 
and  their  baggage  was  conveyed  in 
150  carts  and  on  the  backs  of  as 
71 
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many  sumpter  horses.  Of  the  whole 
6000  composing  the  army  the  his- 
torian Home  says  that  "not  quite 
4000  were  real  Highlanders.  All 
the  regiments  of  foot  wore  the  High- 
land garb.  Besides  the  two  troops 
of  horse-guards,  there  were  Lord 
Pitsligo's  and  Strathallan's  horse, 
Lord  Kilmarnock's  horse-grenadiers, 
and  a  troop  of  light-horse  or  hussars 
to  scour  the  country  and  procure 
intelligence."  For  artillery  they  had 
Cope's  field-pieces  and  a  few  big 
guns  recently  sent  from  France — in 
all  thirteen  pieces  of  cannon.  There 
were  many  in  the  ranks  who  had  a 
strong  distaste  for  the  intended  in- 
vasion. Desertions  were  numerous. 
For  some  days  the  roads  in  Stirling- 
shire and  Lanarkshire  were  crowded 
with  men  returning  to  the  Highlands, 
and  quantities  of  weapons  were  found 
lying  in  the  fields  near  the  highways, 
which  the  deserters  had  flung  away 
to  lighten  their  movements. 

On  the  8th  of  November  Charles 
entered  England  at  Redding  in  Cum- 
berland.    Next  day  the  western  divi- 
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sion,  which  had  come  by  Peebles, 
Moffat,  and  Annandale,  joined  him. 
They  had  left  thirty-four  baggage- 
carts  behind  them,  owing  to  a  surprise 
by  the  Dumfries  militia. 

Meanwhile  the  lapse  of  time  had 
permitted  King  George's  government 
to  take  important  steps  for  the  defence 
of  the  country.  Troops  were  recalled 
from  Flanders,  and  6000  Dutch  were 
brought  across.  By  October  29  all 
these  were  assembled  at  Newcastle. 
This  army  was  commanded  by  Field- 
Marshal  Wade.  The  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland also  returned  from  the  Con- 
tinent, bringing  another  detachment 
of  dragoons  and  infantry.  Forces  of 
militia  were  raised  in  all  the  northern 
counties,  and  various  bodies  of  volun- 
teers, so  that  in  the  north  of  England 
an  army  of  14,000  men  was  soon 
collected. 

Wade  having  remained  in  New- 
castle, expecting  that  the  Highlanders 
would  make  their  attempt  by  the  east, 
Carlisle  was  not  in  a  position  to  offer 
effective  resistance.  Within  a  few 
days   both   town   and   castle   surren- 
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dered,  an  event  which  greatly  en- 
hanced the  reputation  of  the  invaders 
and  increased  the  alarm  of  their 
enemies.  On  hearing  the  news,  Mar- 
shal Wade,  who  was  advancing  west- 
wards, returned  to  his  headquarters 
at  Newcastle. 

Meanwhile  an  army  of  10,000  dis- 
ciplined troops  was  being  collected 
in  Staffordshire,  and  in  the  famous 
camp  at  Finchley  Common  another 
army  was  assembled  for  the  protec- 
tion of  London.  This  last  precaution 
indicates  very  significantly  the  extent 
of  the  panic  and  apprehension  which 
was  felt  in  the  highest  quarters  at  this 
juncture. 

On  the  20th  the  Highland  army 
moved  from  Carlisle,  having  left  a 
small  garrison  for  its  defence.  Their 
next  stages  were  Penrith,  Kendal, 
Lancaster,  Preston,  and  Wigan.  So 
far,  nothing  had  come  of  the  Prince's 
sanguine  expectations.  Scarcely  a 
single  recruit  joined,  except  at  Pres- 
ton, and  there  only  a  few.  The 
English  Jacobites,  though  professing 
loyalty    and    goodwill,    were    deter- 
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mined  not  to  incur  the  penalties  of 
treason,  unless  secure  of  final  success. 
Had  Charles  arrived  at  the  head  of 
an  overwhelming  French  army,  they 
would  have  been  ready  enough  to 
swell  his  train ;  but  Charles  at  the 
head  of  a  small  band  of  ragged 
Highlanders  was  a  very  different 
matter.  The  English  common  people 
had  the  most  fantastic  notions  about 
the  Highlanders,  whom  they  regarded 
as  a  species  of  half-savage  robbers, 
who  carried  wild  dogs  with  them 
trained  to  fight  in  the  ranks.  Some 
actually  believed  that  they  were 
cannibals,  and  particularly  fond  of 
the  flesh  of  children. 

On  the  29th  the  Highlanders  turned 
eastward  to  Manchester,  which  had 
been  already  seized  on  their  behalf  by 
the  bold  Sergeant  Dickson,  with  the 
aid  of  a  drummer  and  a  girl.  Chiefly 
by  the  sergeant's  exertions  300  men 
were  enlisted  here, forming  "the  Man- 
chester Regiment,"  of  which  Francis 
Townley  was  made  colonel.  Next 
day  they  marched  in  two  bodies, 
the  one  to  Stockport,  the   other  in 
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the  direction  of  Cheadle.  The  two 
columns  joined  at  Macclesfield  on 
the  ist  of  December,  but  their  pur- 
pose being  to  slip  past  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  who  had  hurried  from 
London  to  direct  the  forces  lying  at 
Lichfield  and  other  towns  east  of 
Derby,  they  separated  again,  one 
portion  going  to  Congleton,  another 
to  Gawsworth,  and  an  advance  party 
of  thirty  going  along  the  road  to 
Newcastle-under-Lyne.  Thus  they 
completely  puzzled  the  Duke  as  to 
their  intentions,  and  William  did 
exactly  what  they  wanted  him  to  do, 
that  is,  he  remained  where  he  was. 
So  they  slipped  past  him,  and  on  the 
4th  of  December  entered  the  town  of 
Derby. 

The  two  opposing  armies  were  now 
only  a  few  miles  separated.  It  was 
confidently  expected  in  both  camps 
that  a  battle  would  be  fought.  The 
Highlanders  were  eager  for  the  fray, 
and  spent  the  whole  day  of  the  5th 
in  preparation,  besieging  the  cutlers' 
shops  to  get  their  claymores  shar- 
pened.   They  little  dreamed  that  they 
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had  reached  the  limit  of  their  rash 
but  glorious  adventure,  or  that  their 
leaders  were  even  then  deciding  to  re- 
treat. Lord  George  has  left  a  plain  and 
straightforward  account  of  the  coun- 
cil at  which  this  decision  was  taken. 
"We  did  not  doubt,"  he  says,  "but 
that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  would  be 
that  night  at  Stafford,  which  was  as 
near  to  London  as  Derby.  Mr.  Wade 
was  coming  up,  by  hard  marches,  the 
east  road,  and  we  knew  that  an  army 
at  least  equal  to  any  of  these  would 
be  formed  near  London  ...  so  that 
there  would  be  three  armies,  made  up 
of  regular  troops,  that  would  surround 
us,  being  above  30,000  men,  whereas 
we  were  not  above  5000  fighting  men, 
if  so  many.  His  Royal  Highness  had 
no  regard  to  his  own  danger,  but 
pressed  with  all  the  force  of  argument 
to  go  forward.  He  was  hopeful  there 
might  be  a  defection  in  the  enemy's 
army,  and  that  several  would  declare 
for  him.  He  was  so  very  bent  on 
putting  all  to  the  risk,  that  the  Duke 
of  Perth  was  for  it,  since  His  Royal 
Highness  was,  ,  .  ,  But  every  other 
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officer  was  for  a  retreat,  which  some 
thought  would  be  scarce  practicable. 
I  said  all  that  I  thought  of  to  persuade 
the  retreat,  and  indeed  the  arguments 
to  me  seemed  unanswerable.  1  offered 
to  make  the  retreat,  and  be  always  in 
the  rear  myself,  and  that  each  regi- 
ment would  take  it  by  turns  till  we 
came  to  Carlisle." 

Had  the  chiefs  been  aware  of  the 
unspeakable  alarm  and  consternation 
then  prevailing  in  London,  and  had 
they  known  for  certain  that  there  were 
sympathisers  in  the  capital  ready  to 
join  them,  they  would  probably  have 
come  to  a  different  decision.  From 
the  King  downwards  all  the  inhabi- 
tants seem  to  have  given  way  to  con- 
sternation and  despair.  The  shops 
were  shut,  and  many  persons  fled  out 
of  the  city ;  there  was  a  run  on  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  ruin  was  only 
averted  by  the  expedient  of  paying  all 
demands  in  small  coin  ;  the  King  put 
all  his  most  valuable  effects  on  board 
certain  ships,  which  had  orders  to  be 
ready  to  sail  at  a  moment's  notice. 
There  were  constant  rumours  of  a 
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French  invasion,  and  the  thousands 
of  Jacobites  in  London  openly  exulted 
in  the  prospect  of  a  second  Restora- 
tion. "  It  was  generally  supposed," 
says  Chambers,  "  that,  had  the  High- 
land army  defeated  that  of  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  which  it  might  have 
done,  and  then  continued  its  march 
to  London,  the  last  reserves  of  the 
King  would  have  melted  from  his  side, 
and  he  would  have  been  obliged  to 
quit  the  kingdom,  as  King  James  had 
done  before  him." 

On  the  6th  of  December  the  retreat 
from  Derby  began.  The  Highlanders, 
still  believing  that  they  were  about  to 
fight  a  battle,  at  first  stepped  out 
gaily,  but  when  they  saw  that  they 
were  on  the  road  by  which  they  had 
come,  their  ardour  was  completely 
damped.  "  All  was  sullen  and  silent 
that  whole  day."  Nevertheless,  the 
retreat  was  managed  with  the  greatest 
skill  and  celerity,  so  as  to  much  per- 
plex the  pursuers  :  "  For,"  says  Hen- 
derson, "their  motions  were  as  quick 
as  uncertain,  and  their  designs  intri- 
cate and  dark. "    As  soon  as  Cumber- 
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land  had  certain  news  of  their  retreat, 
he  started  to  pursue  with  all  his  cavalry 
and  iooo  mounted  infantry.  He  sent 
messengers  in  advance,  ordering  the 
inhabitants  to  hinder  and  annoy  the 
fugitives  by  breaking  up  the  roads 
and  destroying  bridges ;  but  in  the 
end  these  measures  told  against  him- 
self, since  the  Highlanders  were  not 
embarrassed  by  bad  roads  or  wintry 
weather,  while  his  own  soldiers  found 
their  progress  seriously  impeded  by 
these  difficulties.  It  was,  therefore, 
twelve  days  before  the  pursuers,  though 
all  mounted,  were  able  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  Highlanders.  The  latter 
reached  Penrith  on  the  17th,  but  Lord 
George,  with  the  rear-guard  and  the 
artillery,  was  stopped  at  Shap  by  the 
breakdown  of  some  waggons.  Next 
morning  they  saw  "a  great  number 
of  the  enemy's  light-horse  continually 
hovering  about  us,"  but  these,  not 
venturing  to  attack,  fled  in  disorder 
as  Perth's  men  advanced.  Two  miles 
farther  on  they  were  overtaken  by 
Cumberland  himself,  and  his  cavalry 
attacked  the  Macdonalds,  who  were 
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in  the  extreme  rear.  "The  High- 
landers received  their  charge  with  the 
most  undaunted  firmness.  They  re- 
pelled the  assailants  with  their  swords, 
and  did  not  quit  their  ground  till  the 
artillery  and  waggons  were  a  hundred 
paces  from  them,  and  continuing  their 
route.  Then  the  Highlanders  wheeled 
to  the  right,  and  ran  with  full  speed 
till  they  joined  the  waggons,  when 
they  stopt  again  for  the  cavalry,  and 
stood  their  charge  as  firm  as  a  wall. 
The  cavalry  were  repulsed  in  the  same 
manner  as  before  by  their  swords. 
We  marched  in  this  manner  about 
a  mile,  the  cavalry  continually  renew- 
ing the  charge,  and  the  Highlanders 
always  repulsing  them,  repeating  the 
same  manoeuvre,  and  behaving  like 
lions"  {Johnstone  s  Memoirs). 

The  rear-guard  thus  reached  Clifton , 
two  miles  from  Penrith,  and  Lord 
George  sent  on  the  guns  and  carts 
with  all  speed  to  the  main  body  in 
that  place,  for  he  had  in  mind  to  give 
the  pursuers  a  check.  Knowing  that 
Cumberland  had  a  force  of  4000  close 
on  his  heels,  he  despatched  Colonel 
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Roy  Stuart  to  Penrith  for  a  reinforce- 
ment. Very  soon  the  Duke's  forces 
appeared  on  Clifton  Moor.  By-and- 
by  he  dismounted  about  500  men  and 
sent  them  forward  to  the  edge  of  the 
moor.  Murray's  men  were  lying 
among  the  hedges  on  either  side  of 
the  narrow  road  south  of  Clifton 
village.  Firing  had  already  begun, 
when  Stuart  returned  from  Penrith. 
He  brought  no  help,  only  an  order 
to  retreat  at  once.  The  order  was 
quietly  ignored.  Murray's  plan  was 
to  make  a  brisk  attack,  and  if  possible 
drive  in  the  500  dismounted  men  upon 
the  main  body.  Having  given  his 
orders  to  the  troops  on  both  sides  of 
the  road,  he  set  his  men  in  motion. 
They  had  to  break  through  their  own 
protecting  hedge,  which  they  did  with 
their  dirks,  "the  prictes  being  very 
uneasy,  I  assure  you,  to  our  loose- 
tail'd  lads."  It  was  now  quite  dark, 
and  as  they  rushed  on  to  reach  another 
hedge,  they  came  upon  the  advanced 
parties  of  the  dragoons.  These  turned 
their  backs  after  receiving  a  hasty 
volley.    The  Highlanders  with  drawn 
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swords  fell  upon  them  with  angry 
shouts.  Some  of  their  swords  ("  noe 
lesse  than  14")  were  smashed  on  the 
steel  caps  of  the  dragoons,  but  no- 
thing could  stop  the  fiery  dash  of  the 
clansmen.  A  party  sent  out  by  the 
Duke  to  outflank  them  was  fired  on 
by  the  Glengarry  men  from  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  road,  and  the  survivors 
made  a  speedy  retreat.  Lord  George 
and  his  Macphersons  chased  their 
opponents  till  the  foremost  fugitives 
were  "in  the  heart  of  their  friends," 
and  then  returned  to  their  first  posi- 
tion. By  this  brilliant  skirmish,  in 
which  150  of  the  enemy  fell,  Lord 
George  checked  the  pursuit,  and 
earned  a  welcome  breathing-space 
for  the  whole  army.  He  lost  only 
twelve  men  in  the  action,  having  en- 
gaged 4000  men  with  1000.  The 
Duke  remained  at  Clifton  till  morn- 
ing, giving  as  his  reason  the  state  of 
the  roads,  covered  with  snow  and  ice 
and  broken  up  by  ruts  and  ridges 
according  to  his  own  commands.  The 
next  night,  19th  December,  found  the 
whole  Highland  army  in  Carlisle.     A 
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garrison  was  selected  to  be  left  here, 
in  order  to  occupy  Cumberland  and 
give  the  army  time  to  regain  the  Scotch 
side  of  the  border  in  safety.  This 
garrison  consisted  of  the  Manchester 
Regiment  and  a  few  French,  Irish, 
and  Scotch,  300  men  in  all. 

Leaving  Carlisle  in  the  morning  of 
the  20th,  the  Prince  and  his  army 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Esk  about 
two  o'clock.  The  river,  swollen  by 
the  melting  snow,  was  then  about 
four  feet  deep.  Charles  crossed  in  the 
centre  of  the  cavalry.  Lord  George 
Murray,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
infantry,  gives  a  picturesque  descrip- 
tion of  this  remarkable  scene:  "We 
were  a  hundred  men  abreast,  and  it 
was  a  very  fine  show  ;  the  water  was 
big,  and  tool:  most  of  the  men  breast- 
high.  When  I  was  near  across  the 
river,  I  believe  there  were  2000  men 
in  the  water  at  once ;  there  was 
nothing  seen  but  their  heads  and 
shoulders,  but  there  was  no  danger, 
for  we  had  caused  try  the  water, 
and  ihe  ford  was  good,  and  High- 
landers will  pass  a  water  where  horses 
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will  not,  which  I  have  often  seen.  .  .  . 
The  pipes  began  to  play  so  soon  as 
we  passed,  and  the  men  all  danced 
reelb,  which  in  a  moment  dried  them." 
"An  expedition  was  thus  com- 
pleted" (says  Chambers),  "which 
for  boldness  and  address  is  entitled 
to  rank  with  the  most  celebrated  in 
either  ancient  or  modern  times.  It 
lasted  six  weeks,  and  was  directed 
through  a  country  decidedly  hostile 
to  the  adventurers  ;  it  was  done  in 
the  face  of  two  armies,  each  capable 
of  utterly  annihilating  it,  and  the 
weather  was  such  as  to  add  a  thou- 
sand personal  miseries  to  the  general 
evils  of  the  campaign.  Yet  such  was 
the  success  which  will  sometimes 
attend  the  most  desperate  case,  if 
conducted  with  resolution,  that,  from 
the  moment  the  inimical  country  was 
entered  to  that  in  which  it  was  aban- 
doned, only  forty  men  were  lost  out 
of  5000,  by  sickness,  marauding,  or 
the  sword  of  the  enemy.  A  mag- 
nanimity was  preserved  even  in  re- 
treat, beyond  that  of  ordinary  soldiers ; 
and,  instead  of  flying  in  wild  disorder, 
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a  prey  to  their  pursuers,  these  desul- 
tory bands  had  turned  against  and 
smitten  the  superior  army  of  their 
enemy  with  a  vigour  which  effectually 
checked  it.  They  had  carried  the 
standard  of  Glenfinnan  150  miles  into 
a  country  full  of  foes ;  and  now  they 
brought  it  back  unscathed  through 
the  accumulated  dangers  of  storm 
and  war." 

On  re-entering  Scotland,  the  army 
advanced  in  two  divisions,  the  first 
by  way  of  Ecclefechan  to  Moffat,  the 
second,  under  Charles  in  person, 
through  Annan  to  Dumfries.  The 
cavalry  under  Lord  Elcho  pushed  on 
at  once  to  Dumfries.  They  were  just 
in  time  to  witness  a  grand  illumina- 
tion in  honour  of  their  own  supposed 
defeat.  Charles  imposed  a  very  heavy 
fine  (^2000)  on  the  Whig  burgh  to 
pay  for  tha  thirty  waggons  which  the 
Dumfries  militia  had  carried  off.  As 
they  could  only  muster  ^1100,  he  took 
with  him  Provost  Crosbie  and  a  bailie 
as  hostages  for  the  balance.  Leaving 
on  a  rumour  of  Cumberland's  being 
on  the  march,  the  army  moved,  with- 
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out  any  other  stoppage  of  importance, 
to  Glasgow.  The  men  were  by  this 
time  in  a  wretched  state  of  destitution. 
Their  tartan  array  was  in  rags  ;  many 
were  barefooted,  some  even  bare- 
legged ;  and  on  the  road  to  Glasgow 
they  are  said  to  have  stopped  the 
passengers  and  stripped  them  of  their 
shoes  and  the  other  garments  which 
they  themselves  happened  to  lack. 

Meantime  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
had  been  busy  at  Carlisle.  He  at- 
tacked the  city  at  four  points  at  once 
with  the  greatest  vigour,  himself  riding 
round  the  walls  to  inspect  and  en- 
courage the  besiegers.  Townley  made 
as  good  a  defence  as  the  state  of  the 
fortifications  permitted,  mounting  his 
guns  on  the  walls  and  barricading 
the  roads  in  front  of  the  four  gates 
with  chevaux  defrise,  that  is,  wooden 
beams  bristling  with  huge  spikes.  The 
besiegers  made  little  progress,  till  at 
the  end  of  a  week  some  powerful 
artillery  was  brought  up  from  White- 
haven. The  big  guns  having  speedily 
silenced  the  feeble  batteries  of  the 
town,   and  a  breach   being  mad#  in 
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the  wall,  the  defenders  on  the  30th 
hung  out  a  white  flag,  and  requested 
terms  of  surrender.  The  only  terms 
allowed  them  were  that  they  should 
not  be  put  to  the  sword,  but  reserved 
for  the  King's  pleasure.  Though  they 
knew  that  this  sweet  phrase  meant 
heading  or  hanging,  and  quartering, 
the  garrison  surrendered  in  order  to 
save  the  lives  of  the  innocent  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town.  After  holding 
court  for  a  few  days  in  Carlisle,  the 
Duke  returned  to  London,  where 
rumours  of  a  French  invasion  were 
causing  fresh  alarm. 


CHAPTER    VII 

THE    BATTLE   OF   FALKIRK 

"  Down  thro'  the  Lowlands, 
Down  wi'  the  Whigamore  ; 
Loyal  true  Highlanders, 
Down  wi'  them  rarely  !  " 

At  Glasgow  the  weary  Highlanders 
enjoyed  eight  days  of  much-needed 
rest.  Their  ruined  equipments  were 
likewise  replaced  with  cloth,  linen, 
shoes,  &c  exacted  from  the  city  to 
the  value  of  £  10,000.  After  a  few 
days  a  review  was  held  on  Glasgow 
Green,  and  the  soldiers  appear  to 
have  displayed  all  their  usual  con- 
fidence and  high  spirit.  Charles  no 
longer  took  pains  to  conceal  his 
numbers,  being  not  unwilling  "to  let 
the  world  see  with  what  a  handful  of 
men  he  had  penetrated  so  far  into 
England,  and  retired  almost  without 
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any  loss."  On  the  3rd  of  January 
1746,  the  army  left  Glasgow  in  two 
columns,  Lord  George  leading  one 
to  Cumbernauld,  Charles  the  second 
to  Kilsyth.  Thus  the  Prince  appeared 
to  be  making  for  Edinburgh,  especi- 
ally as  he  sent  his  cavalry  on  to 
Falkirk  ;  but  on  the  following  day  he 
turned  to  the  left,  and  in  the  evening 
effected  a  junction  with  Murray  at 
Bannockburn. 

"The  object  of  the  Prince  in  ap- 
proaching Stirling  was  to  accelerate 
his  junction  with  Lord  John  Drum- 
mond,  whom  be  had  ordered  to  re- 
pair to  Alloa  with  the  artillery  and 
stores  he  had  brought  from  France.1 
.  .  .  Lord  George  Murray  repaired 
immediately  to  Alloa  ...  in  order 
to  take  measures  for  the  speedy  ad- 
vance to  Stirling  of  the  troops  and 
artillery  brought  by  Lord  John  from 
France ;  and  after  giving  the  neces- 
sary directions,  he  returned  next  day  to 
Bannockburn.  He  then  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  1 100  men,  and  stationed 

-  He  brought  15  pieces  of  cannon  and 
5oo  men  to  Montrose  on  November  30th. 
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himself  with  them  as  a  fixed  post  at 
Falkirk.  Lord  Elcho,  with  the  cavalry, 
occupied  the  town  of  Linlithgow. 
The  rest  of  our  army  was  quartered 
in  the  villages  of  St.  Dennis  and  St. 
Ninians,  and  at  Bannockburn,  two 
miles  from  Stirling,  where  the  Prince 
had  his  headquarters. 

"  Lord  John  Drummond  immedi- 
ately repaired  to  Bannockburn  with 
his  regiment  of  Royal  Scots,  and  five 
piquets  of  the  Irish  Brigade ;  as  also 
with  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  and  600 
vassals  of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Gordon ;  Mr.  Fraser,  the  eldest  son 
of  Lord  Lovat,  and  600  of  his  father's 
vassals ;  the  Earl  of  Cromarty,  his 
eldest  son,  Lord  Macleod,  and  his 
vassals,  the  Mackenzies.  The  Prince 
was  then  joined  by  many  other  High- 
landers of  the  clans  of  Mackintosh 
and  Farquharson  ;  so  that  by  this 
reinforcement  our  army  was  suddenly 
increased  to  8000  men,  the  double  of 
what  it  was  when  we  were  in  Eng- 
land "  [Johnstone  s  Memoirs). 

On  the  7th  of  January  the  town  of 
Stirling  surrendered  before  the  threat 
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of  a  siege.  The  castle  continued  to 
hold  out.  General  Blakeney,  the  com- 
mander, when  summoned  to  surrender 
replied,  "  His  Royal  Highness  must 
assuredly  have  a  very  bad  opinion  of 
me,  were  I  capable  of  surrendering 
the  castle  in  such  a  cowardly  manner." 
Charles,  however,  persisted  in  besieg- 
ing the  castle,  and  wasted  much  time 
and  energy  in  a  fruitless  and  ill- 
managed  attempt  to  erect  batteries 
on  a  place  completely  overlooked  by 
the  enemy. 

Whilst  he  was  thus  engaged,  a  new 
commander  was  preparing  at  Edin- 
burgh to  march  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  sweep  the  Highland  army  off 
the  ground.  General  Hawley,  who 
had  been  sent  to  take  command  of 
the  King's  forces  in  Scotland,  enter- 
tained a  great  contempt  for  "the 
bare-legged  Scots."  Hawley  was  an 
exaggerated  specimen  of  the  old  and 
bad  school  of  English  generals :  cruel, 
ignorant,  narrow-minded,  one  who 
treated  even  his  own  soldiers  with 
gross  brutality.  As  for  skill  and 
capacity,  he  was  certainly  not  superior 
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to  his  predecessor,  Sir  John  Cope, 
but  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  carry 
with  him,  as  his  second  in  command, 
a  brave  and  efficient  officer,  namely 
General  Husk.  Between  the  13th 
and  the  16th,  the  different  parts  of 
the  royal  army  moved  west  from 
Edinburgh,  and  by  nightfall  of  the 
16th  the  whole  force  was  encamped 
to  the  west  of  Falkirk.  They  had 
almost  surprised  Lord  George  Murray 
at  Falkirk,  but  he  got  warning  in 
time,  and  crossed  the  bridge  at  the 
one  end  of  the  town  whil'o  Husk  was 
entering  at  the  other.  By  the  advice 
of  Lord  George,  on  the  17th  Charles 
resolved  to  bring  his  men  together 
from  their  different  cantonments  and 
march  to  attack  the  royal  army. 
Murray's  plan  was  to  seize  some  ris- 
ing grounds  about  a  mile  south-west 
from  Falkirk.  Immediately  on  his 
plan  being  approved  by  the  Prince, 
Lord  George  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  army  in  two  columns,  which 
marched  at  an  interval  of  200  yards 
one  from  another.  Crossing  the 
Carron   at   Dumpace,  they  came   in 
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sight  of  the  enemy ;  and  now  Lord 
John  Drummond,  with  the  cavalry, 
made  a  feint  of  marching  by  the 
north  side  of  the  Tor  wood.  The 
King's  men,  thinking  this  was  the 
main  body,  began  to  form  in  battle 
order  to  receive  them.  Thus  Drum- 
mond distracted  their  attention,  and 
when  they  saw  that  his  men  had 
halted  in  the  wood,  they  returned  to 
their  quarters  to  take  dinner.  At  this 
time  also  they  saw  in  the  distance  a 
body  of  the  Highlanders  retiring  to 
Stirling  with  colours  flying.  The 
great  Stuart  standard,  too,  was  still 
displayed  on  Plean  Moor,  as  if  the 
Highlanders  had  never  left  their  camp. 
Puzzled  and  misled  in  this  way,  the 
English  were  quite  at  their  ease,  and 
began  to  believe  with  Hawley  that 
the  Highlanders  would  not  dare  to 
approach  them.  Presently,  however, 
there  came  in  a  countryman  reporting 
that  the  Highlanders  were  at  hand. 
Very  soon  they  came  in  sight,  coming 
along  from  the  south-west.  A  high 
wind  was  blowing  from  this  quarter, 
which  proved  the  precursor  of  a  severe 
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wintry  storm,  and  certainly  placed  the 
English  under  a  serious  disadvantage. 
They  now  formed  in  order  of  baitle 
on  the  left  of  their  camp,  facing  south, 
the  infantry  being  in  two  lines  of  fi\e 
regiments  each.  The  dragoons  rode 
in  advance,  to  the  left,  in  a  long- 
extended  line,  behind  part  of  which 
stood  the  Glasgow  militia,  a  new- 
levied  force,  which  was  not  allowed 
a  place  in  either  line,  but  stood  apart 
beside  some  cottages.  These  arrange- 
ments were  completed  by  Husk  in 
the  absence  of  Hawley,  who  had  gone 
to  take  lunch  at  Callender  House  with 
the  Countess  of  Kilmarnock.  This 
lady,  being  a  Jacobite,  no  doubt  did 
her  best  to  make  his  stay  agreeable, 
and  to  prolong  it  as  well.  Eventually 
the  gallant  officer  galloped  up,  breath-. 
less  and  without  his  hat.  On  seeing 
the  direction  by  which  the  Highlanders 
were  advancing,  Hawley  could  not 
but  perceive  that  they  were  playing 
the  same  game  with  him  as  had 
ruined  Cope  at  Prestonpans,  and 
therefore  he  did  the  exact  opposite 
of  what   Sir    John   had   done.       He 
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commanded  the  dragoons,  who  were 
now  perhaps  as  much  afraid  of  him 
as  of  the  foe,  to  ride  up  the  hill  and 
anticipate  the  enemy.  They  were 
followed  by  the  infantry  with  fixed 
bayonets.  The  dragoons  rode  off 
at  a  smart  trot,  swearing  at  Hawley 
and  the  Highlanders  with  the  greatest 
fury  and  ferocity.1  They  came  to  the 
charge  against  the  right  wing  of  the 
Scots,  where  Lord  George  Murray 
was  in  command  of  the  five  regiments 
of  Macdonalds.  Murray  made  his 
men  reserve  their  fire  till  the  dragoons 
were  well  within  range.  Then  they 
opened  fire  and  brought  down  eighty 
men,  one  of  whom  was  Colonel  Whit- 
ney, who  commanded  the  brigade. 
The  surviving  dragoons,  with  the 
greatest  promptness,  wheeled  about 
and  dashed  among  the  ranks  of  their 
own  infantry,  crying  out  that  they 
would  all  be  killed.  But  some  of  the 
other  horsemen  showed  courage  and 
ventured  to  charge  the   enemy  with 

1  Reported  by  a  countryman  who  was 
present  on  the  field. 
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success.  Ha\ing  broken  into  their 
line,  they  rode  them  down  and 
trampled  them  under  foot.  But  the 
active  Highlanders,  wriggling  out 
from  among  the  horses'  feet,  plunged 
their  dirks  into  the  animals'  sides, 
and  in  many  cases  pulled  the  riders 
to  the  ground,1  clutching  them  by  the 
legs  or  by  the  long  tails  of  their  coats, 
so  that  at  last  all  the  cavalry  re- 
treated in  great  disorder.  In  spite 
of  Lord  George's  order  to  stand  firm, 
the  Macdonalds  immediately  pursued 
and  drove  the  cavalry  pell-mell  into 
the  ranks  of  their  infantry  supports. 
"  When  they  came  near  the  foot  (in- 
fantry) of  the  King's  army,  some  regi- 
ments of  the  first  line  gave  them  a 
fire  :  the  rebels  returned  the  fire,  and 
throwing  down  their  musquets,  drew 
their  swords  and  attacked  the  regi- 
ments on  the  left  of  the  King's  army, 
both  in  front  and  flank  :  all  the  regi- 
ments in  the  first  line  of  the  King's 
army  gave  way,  as   did  most  of  the 

1  Henderson,  as  usual,  explains  all  this 
by  the  "reeling"  of  the  horses,  which 
threw  their  riders  to  the  ground. 
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regiments    of    the    second    line.      It 
seemed  a  total  rout"  [Home). 

Such,  however,  was  not  really  the 
case.  One  English  regiment  of  the 
second  line,  Barrel's  foot,  being  shel- 
tered by  the  inequality  of  the  ground, 
was  rallied  and  kept  to  its  place  by 
General  Cholmondeley,  and  being 
joined  by  Husk  with  several  com- 
panies of  other  regiments,  they  re- 
ceived the  charge  of  the  Camerons 
with  a  hot  fire,  and  effectually  checked 
their  advance.  Indeed  the  clansmen, 
having  lost  a  number  of  men,  fell 
back  a  little,  and  fearing,  from  the 
deadly  fire  opened  on  their  flank, 
that  they  might  fall  into  an  ambus- 
cade, they  did  not  dare  to  cross  the 
ravine  which  lay  between  them  and 
the  enemy.  Their  supports  of  the 
second  line,  who  had  been  coming 
on,  as  they  believed,  to  share  in  the 
pursuit,  now  imagined  that  the  battle 
was  lost,  and  accordingly  began  to 
retreat.  Thus  at  one  and  the  same 
time  the  main  portion  of  Hawley's 
army  was  in  full  retreat  to  the  east, 
and  part  of  the  Prince's  army  was  in 
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flight  to  the  west.  "  Not  one  regi- 
ment of  the  second  line  of  the  rebels 
remained  in  its  place  ;  for  the  Athole 
brigade,  being  left  almost  alone  on 
the  right,  marched  up  to  the  first 
line,  and  joined  Lord  George  Murray 
where  he  stood  with  the  Macdonalds 
of  Keppoch.  Between  this  body  of 
men  on  the  right  of  the  first  line,  and 
the  Camerons  and  Stuarts  on  the  left 
(who  had  retreated  a  little  from  the 
fire  of  the  troops  across  the  ravine), 
there  was  a  considerable  space  alto- 
gether void  and  empty,  those  men 
excepted  who  had  returned  from  the 
chase,  and  were  straggling  about  in 
great  disorder  and  confusion,  with 
nothing  in  their  hands  but  their 
swords.  By-and-by  Lord  George 
Murray  with  his  men  joined  them, 
and  Charles  with  the  Irish  piquets, 
and  some  other  troops  of  the  reserve, 
came  up  from  the  rear.  The  presence 
of  Charles  encouraged  the  High- 
landers ;  he  commended  their  valour, 
made  them  take  up  the  musquets 
which  lay  thick  upon  the  ground,  and 
ordering  them  to  follow  him,  led  them 
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to  the  brow  of  the  hill.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  so  considerable  a  body  of 
men,  Cobham's  regiment  of  dragoons, 
which,  having  always  kept  together, 
was  coming  up  the  hill  again,  turned 
back,  and  went  down  to  the  place 
where  the  regiments  of  foot  were 
standing  who  had  behaved  so  well, 
and,  retreating  with  them  in  good 
order,  joined  the  rest  of  the  army 
who  had  rallied  on  the  ground  in  front 
of  their  camp,  where  the  Argyleshire 
Highlanders  had  been  left  by  General 
Hawley,  when  he  marched  with  his 
troops  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  storm 
of  wind  and  rain  continued  as  violent 
as  ever;  night  was  coming  on,  for 
the  battle  began  a  little  before  four 
o'clock.  Before  it  grew  dark  General 
Hawley  gave  orders  to  set  fire  to  the 
tents,  and  marching  his  army  through 
the  town  of  Falkirk,  retreated  to 
Linlithgow,  leaving  behind  him 
seven  pieces  of  cannon,  with  a  great 
quantity  of  provisions,  ammunition, 
and  baggage"  {Home).  It  may  be 
added  that  the  English  general  did 
not    lose    the     gibbets    which,    with 
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Dennis-like  forethought,  he  had  pro- 
vided for  the  accommodation  of  cap- 
tured rebels.  They  turned  out  useful 
by  and-by  when  he  "worked  off" 
some  of  his  own  soldiers  on  a  charge 
of  cowardice.  Hawley  remained  only 
one  night  in  Linlithgow,  where  his 
soldiers,  nearly  dead  with  wet  and 
cold,  kindled  such  blazing  fires  in  the 
palace  that  they  set  the  ancient  build- 
ing on  fire.  Next  day  the  English 
army  continued  its  retreat  to  Edin- 
burgh. 

But  for  the  stand  made  by  Barrel's 
regiment,  and  the  coolness  of  Mor- 
daunt,  Husk,  Ligonier,  "•  and  other 
officers,  the  rout  of  King  George's 
army  would  have  been  as  complete 
as  at  Prestonpans.  As  it  was,  the 
royal  losses  were  very  severe :  40 
officers  and  600  men  killed  and 
wounded,  with  over  700  taken  pri- 
soners. The  loss  of  the  Highlanders 
is  stated  at  40  killed  and  80  wounded. 

The  ingenuous  Henderson,  after 
trying   to  represent,    the    affair    as    a 

1  The  brave  Ligonier  died  ten  days 
after  of  a  quinsy  at  Edinburgh. 
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royal  victory,  contradicts  himself  by 
adding :  "A  consternation  all  over 
England  accompanied  the  news  of 
the  late  unfortunate  action.  To  re- 
cover people  from  their  apprehen- 
sions, his  Majesty  ordered  sixteen 
pieces  of  brass  cannon,  with  stores, 
and  about  forty  gunners  and  ma- 
trosses,  to  set  out  from  Newcastle 
for  Edinburgh,  at  which  place  they 
arrived  upon  the  26th ;  he  likewise 
appointed  the  dragoons  of  General 
Bland  and  St.  George,  with  the  Duke 
of  Kingston's  horse,  to  reinforce  the 
army,  which  he  now  sent  his  own  son 
to  command." 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE   DUKE   OF  CUMBERLAND  IN 
THE   NORTH 

"  You  promised  on  your  royal  word, 
Bonnie  laddie,  Highland  laddie, 
The  Duke  you'd  male'  dance  o'er  the 
sword, 
Bonnie  Highland  laddie  !  " 

"No  sooner  (says  Henderson)  was 
the  event  of  the  Battle  of  Falkirk 
confirmed  at  court,  than  the  Duke 
flew  like  an  arrow  to  check  the  Pre- 
tender's progress.  He  arrived  at 
Holyrood  upon  the  30th,  about  three 
in  the  morning.  The  city,  in  ex- 
pectation of  him  the  night  before, 
expressed  their  joy  for  the  coming  of 
their  deliverer  by  the  most  splendid 
illuminations,  ringing  of  bells,  and 
other  demonstrations  of  gladness." 
At  five  that  morning  he  marched  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  about  10,000 
103 
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men,  and  at  ten  arrived  at  Falkirk, 
' '  expecting  every  moment  to  engage. " 
Finding,  however,  that  the  enemy 
had  gone  north,  the  Duke  proceeded 
to  follow.  Crossing  the  Forth  at 
Stirling,  he  reached  Crieff  on  the  5th 
of  February.  From  this  place  parties 
were  sent  to  arrest  the  Duchess  of 
Perth  and  Viscountess  Strathallan, 
and  these  ladies  were  sent  under 
escort  to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh. 
But  not  content  with  robbing  the 
rebel  Duke  of  his  wife,  Cumberland 
also  annexed  Perth's  horses,  "which 
were  of  the  finest  brood  in  Britain." 
The  weather  was  at  this  time  very 
bad,  showers  of  rain  and  snow  having 
rendered  the  roads  almost  impassable, 
so  the  Duke  abandoned  the  pursuit 
for  a  time,  and  took  up  his  quarters 
at  Perth.  Detachments  were  mean- 
while sent  out  to  secure  the  passes  to 
the  Highlands.  Reinforcements  were 
still  arriving  which  kept  up  the  num- 
bers of  the  army.  On  the  8th  of 
February  a  large  fleet  of  transports 
landed  5000  Hessian  troops  at  Leith, 
and   Cumberland    rode    by   post    *o 
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Edinburgh  to  meet  his  brother-in- 
law,  the  Prince  of  Hesse.  The 
Hessians  "  were  really  very  fine 
troops,  armed  with  guns,  bayonets, 
and  swords  ;  clothed  in  blue  turned 
up  with  white  ;  their  hussars,  about 
500,  looked  extreamly  well,  wore 
scymitars  of  a  great  length,  which 
hung  by  a  cord  tied  round  their 
body."  The  Duke  spent  one  day  in 
Edinburgh,  dining  in  public  and  hold- 
ing high  council  with  the  Prince.  He 
returned  next  day  to  Perth.  On  the 
28th  he  left  the  Fair  City  and  took 
the  road  to  Aberdeen,  through  a  part 
of  the  country  in  which  he  said  he 
felt  himself  more  in  an  enemy's 
country  than  when  he  was  fighting 
the  French  in  Flanders.  For  some 
five  weeks  the  army  remained  at 
Aberdeen,  waiting  for  provisions 
which  were  being  sent  by  sea.  The 
Duke,  whose  temper  had  been  sorely 
tried  by  many  annoying  evidences  of 
Jacobite  feeling  in  the  district,  lost  no 
time  in  giving  the  Aberdonians  a 
taste  of  his  qualities.  Finding  that 
the   Episcopalians   were   all    on    the 
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Stuart  side,  he  proceeded  to  convert 
them  into  loyal  Whigs  by  burning 
several  of  their  churches.  This  was 
work  that  gave  his  men  pleasant 
exercise  in  those  cold  wintry  days, 
and  they  took  care  to  strip  off  a 
plentiful  supply  of  timber  for  their 
own  ovens  before  setting  the  holy 
buildings  ablaze.  Henderson  has  a 
vague,  rambling  story  of  attempts 
having  been  made  upon  Cumberland's 
life  in  Aberdeen.  "Some  despera- 
does were  taken  up  in  women's 
clothes,  with  arms  concealed  about 
them."  Such  attempts  may  or  may 
not  have  been  made,  but  quite  a 
different  explanation  has  been  given 
of  the  Duke's  not  going  to  church  in 
the  Granite  City.  Cumberland,  it 
seems,  wished  to  hear  some  friend  of 
his  own  preach,  and  requested  Mr. 
Bisset,  one  of  the  city  ministers,  to 
yield  his  pulpit  for  the  occasion. 
The  reverend  gentleman  took  the  re- 
quest as  an  insult,  and  boldly  replied 
that  "though  he  neither  preached 
before  kings  nor  kings'  sons,  he  would 
yield    up    his    pulpit    to    no    living 
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soul."  Accordingly  he  stuck  to  his 
post,  and  the  Duke  never  once 
attended  church  during  his  whole 
stay.  Mr.  Henderson  has  recorded 
two  instances  of  the  punishment  of 
soldiers  for  offences  committed  here. 
One  officer  was  cashiered  for  robbing 
a  disaffected  gentleman's  house  ;  an- 
other for  taking  a  bribe  of  six  gui- 
neas from  a  shopkeeper.  It  is  only 
fair  to  set  down  these  two  cases  to 
the  credit  of  the  Duke,  since  his  con- 
duct after  Culloden  towards  the  dis- 
loyal population  of  Scotland  has  given 
him,  not  unjustly,  the  odious  and 
disgraceful  title  of  "The  Butcher." 
"The  contrast  between  Charles  and 
Cumberland  was  that  of  a  civilised 
and  chivalrous  commander  against  a 
foe  as  treacherous  and  cruel  as  a 
Huron  or  an  Iroquois"  {Mr.  Lang 
in  "  Pickle  the  Spy  "). 

Hearing  that  the  insurgents  had 
a  store  of  muskets  and  ammunition 
at  Corgarff,  a  wild  and  lonely  spot 
among  the  hills  near  the  head  waters 
of  the  Don,  Cumberland  despatched 
against .  it   a  body  of   100  dragoons 
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and  300  infantry.  In  spite  of  all 
difficulties,  these  plucky  fellows  made 
their  way  up  the  valley,  tramping 
through  almost  trackless  wastes 
covered  with  snow,  seized  the  fort 
and  destroyed  its  contents,  viz.,  400 
muskets,  12,000  musket  balls,  and 
64  barrels  of  Spanish  gunpowder. 
They  returned  to  Aberdeen,  having 
finished  tlvs  smart  piece  of  work 
within  sevc::»  lays. 

It  was  the  8th  of  April  before  the 
Duke  left  Aberdeen.  The  most  of 
his  troops  being  already  on  the 
march,  he  had  with  him  Lord  Mark 
Kerr's  dragoons  and  six  battalions  of 
infantry.  The  weather  was  fine,  and, 
as  they  marched,  the  men  could  see 
their  transports  sailing  along  the  coast 
with  a  gentle  breeze  and  a  fair  wind. 
Their  first  day's  march  was  to  Old 
Meldrum,  which  Ray  describes  as  "  a 
poor  old  dirty  town."  Next  night 
they  reached  Banff,  after  fording  the 
river  Deveron,  and  here  Cumberland 
gave  his  army  a  day's  rest.  Two 
alleged  spies  were  captured  in  Banff, 
and  hanged,  the  one  on  a  tree  in  the 
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town,  the  other  a  little  outside  the 
town  on  the  "  ridging-tree  "  of  a  house, 
a  beam  which  projected  slightly  from 
the  gable.  On  the  nth  they  marched 
for  Cullen,  burning  a  non-juring 
chapel  on  the  way,  and  at  Portsoy 
were  joined  by  the  rest  of  the  army. 
They  were  now  within  eight  miles  of 
the  Spey,  the  passage  of  which  it 
was  expected  the  insurgents  would 
dispute. 


CHAPTER   IX 

BEFORE    CULLODEN 

11  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows 
before." 

After  the  Battle  of  Falkirk  Charles 
returned  to  his  quarters  at  Bannock- 
burn  (January  19th),  and  the  siege  of 
Stirling  Castle  was  resumed.  It  was 
soon  evident  that  his  chief  engineer, 
a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Mira- 
belle,  was  an  incompetent  coxcomb. 
The  soldiers  ridiculed  him  as  "Mr. 
Admirable,"  and  the  garrison  laughed 
at  his  batteries,  which  he  placed  at  a 
point  entirely  commanded  by  their 
guns.  Blakeney  allowed  him  to  com- 
plete his  batteries  undisturbed,  for  he 
knew  the  best  service  he  could  do  was  to 
keep  the  Highland  army  employed  as 
long  as  possible  till  Cumberland  had 
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time  to  come  up.  There  were  also, 
as  usual,  many  desertions  from  all 
the  clans,  and  in  the  circumstances 
Lord  George  Murray  and  the  other 
Highland  chiefs  addressed  a  memo- 
rial to  Charles,  in  which  they  urged 
him  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Stir- 
ling Castle  and  retire  to  the  north. 
With  great  regret  and  sorrow  Charles 
yielded  to  this  advice,  though  he 
would  have  preferred  to  stay  and 
risk  a  battle  with  Cumberland  on 
the  spot. 

On  the  29th  of  January  the  siege 
was  raised,  and  on  the  1st  of  February 
the  army  retired  beyond  the  Forth. 
It  was  decided  to  effect  the  retreat 
to  Inverness  in  three  divisions.  The 
Prince  and  his  staff,  with  the  High- 
land clans,  took  the  ordinary  military 
road,  by  which  General  Cope  had 
travelled  ;  Lord  George  Murray,  with 
the  Lowland  regiments,  took  the 
coast  road  through  Montrose  and 
Aberdeen  ;  while  Lord  Lewis  Gordon 
and  his  men  went  by  Dunkeld  into 
Braemar.  Charles  on  the  march 
found    his    forces    increased    daily, 
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many  rejoining  who  had  before  gone 
home  with  their  plunder.  On  the 
16th  he  reached  Moy  Hall,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Mackintosh,  where 
he  was  honourably  entertained  and 
lodged  by  Lady  Mackintosh.  That 
night  the  Earl  of  Loudon,  who  was 
at  Inverness,  only  eight  miles  distant, 
arranged  a  plan  to  surprise  and  cap- 
ture the  Prince,  the  most  of  whose 
men  were  quartered  in  huts  and  ham- 
lets some  miles  from  Moy.  The 
extreme  and  anxious  vigilance  of 
Lady  Mackintosh,  however,  spoiled 
Loudon's  carefully  arranged  scheme. 
She  sent  a  bold  and  intelligent  black- 
smith fellow,  named  Frazer,  with 
four  faithful  servants,  to  patrol  in  the 
fields  entirely  outside  the  scope  of  the 
sentries,  instructing  them  to  stay  there 
all  night  about  two  miles  from  the 
house.  "At  last  they  spied  betwixt 
them  and  the  sky  a  great  body  of 
men  moving  towards  them,  and  not 
at  a  great  distance.  The  blacksmith 
fired  his  musket  and  killed  one  of 
Loudon's  men,  some  say,  the  piper. 
The  four   servants    followed   his   ex- 
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ample,  and  it  is  thought  they  too  did 
some  execution.  Upon  this  Frazer 
huzzaed  and  cried  aloud,  '  Advance, 
advance,  my  lads,  advance  (naming 
some  particular  regiments),  I  think 
we  have  the  dogs  now.'  This  so 
struck  Lord  Loudon's  men  with 
horrour,  that  instantly  they  wheel'd 
about,  after  firing  some  shots,  and 
in  great  confusion  ran  back  with  speed 
to  Inverness"  [Bishop  Forbes). 

Next  day  Charles  assembled  his 
column,  and  marched  upon  Inver- 
ness ;  Loudon  retreated  across  the 
Beauly  Firth.  Two  days  later  the 
castle  surrendered,  and  Charles  gave 
orders  to  raze  the  fortifications  and 
blow  up  the  bas.ions.  From  this 
time  till  April  tr  e  policy  of  the  in- 
surgents was  to  reduce  the  Govern- 
ment's forts  in  the  north,  to  break 
up  Loudon's  force,  and  to  defend 
the  line  of  the  Spey.  It  was  so  far 
successful.  Fort  Augustus  was  cap- 
tured on  March  5th.  Loudon's  army 
was  dispersed  on  March  20th.  On 
March  21st  the  Argyleshire  militia  at 
Keith    were    overpowered    and    cap- 
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tured.  But  the  siege  of  Blair  Castle 
and  of  Fort  William  had  to  be  aban- 
doned (April  2nd  and  3rd).  Owing  to 
these  expeditions,  and  also  on  account 
of  the  increasing  scarcity  of  provisions, 
Charles  was  finding  it  difficult  to  keep 
his  army  together  in  respectable  num- 
bers. In  fact  his  whole  force  at  In- 
verness was  only  about  5000,  or 
scarcely  two-thirds  of  the  muster  at 
Falkirk. 

On  Saturday  the  12th  of  April  the 
royal  army  crossed  the  Spey  at  three 
points  without  resistance  or  serious 
mishap.  The  news  reached  Charles 
at  Inverness  on  Monday,  14th,  by 
which  time  the  Duke  was  approach- 
ing Nairn.  The  drums  were  beat 
and  the  pipes  played  through  the 
streets  of  Inverness,  and  the  fighting 
men  assembled  in  good  spirits,  while 
Charles  passed  up  and  down  the  lines 
encouraging  them  for  the  expected 
fight.  He  was  received  with  hearty 
cheers,  and  shouts  were  raised  on 
many  sides,  "  We'll  give  Cumber- 
land another  Fontenoy."  He  then 
mounted  his  horse,  and  led  the  army 
out   to    the    parks   around    Culloclcn 
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House,  where  they  made  ready  to 
bivouac  for  the  night.  Other  con- 
tingents, as  they  arrived,  including 
the  Duke  of  Perth,  who  had  retreated 
from  Speyside,  marched  to  join  the 
main  body  at  Culloden.  It  is  uni- 
versally admitted  that  the  position 
was  not  well  chosen.  Lord  George 
Murray  says,  ' '  Many  were  for  retir- 
ing to  stronger  ground  till  all  our 
army  was  gathered  ;  but  most  of  the 
baggage  being  at  Inverness,  this  was 
not  agreed  to.  Early  en  Tuesday 
morning  we  all  drew  up  in  a  line  of 
battle,  in  an  open  muir  (Drummossie 
Muir)  near  Culloden.  I  did  not  like 
the  ground ;  it  was  certainly  not 
proper  for  Highlanders."  Some  of 
the  best  of  the  clans  were  still  absent, 
including  the  Frasers,  the  Keppoch 
Macdonalds,  the  MacPhersons,  and 
a  large  body  of  MacKenzies  under 
Lord  Cromarty.  Unfortunately  there 
were  scarcely  any  provisions  for  those 
in  the  field,  the  whole  allowance  per 
man  for  this  day  (the  15th)  being  one 
small  loaf  or  bannock,  and  that  hardly 
good  enough  for  pigs'  food.  When 
it    became    evident    that    the    royal 
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troops  were  not  moving  from  Nairn, 
and  that  the  battle  could  not  take 
place  till  next  day,  many  left  their 
ranks  and  dispersed  through  town 
and  country  in  search  of  food.  That 
night  Charles  and  Lord  George 
Murray  led  2000  men  towards  Nairn 
to  make  a  night  attack  on  the  royal 
camp,  but  being  unable  to  cover  the 
distance  in  time,  they  were  compelled 
to  retreat.  They  returned  at  seven 
in  the  morning,  utterly  exhausted 
and  much  depressed.  Most  of  the 
men  either  sank  down  on  the  ground 
to  sleep  or  went  off  in  search  of  food. 
There  was  nothing  for  Charles  him- 
self but  a  little  bread  and  whisky, 
and  he  was  greatly  concerned  to  see 
his  men  in  such  a  state  of  hunger 
and  fatigue  a  few  hours  before  the 
inevitable  battle.  By  his  own  exer- 
tions some  supplies  were  at  last 
obtained,  but  too  late  to  be  of  any 
use.  Many  had  gone  a  great  distance 
away,  so  that,  according  to  Mac- 
donald's  Journal,  "We  wanted  in 
the  action  at  least  one-third  of  our 
best  men.  .  .  .  We  likewise  wanted 
Clunie's  brave  clan  of  M'Pharsons, 
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also  Cromartys  .  .  .  Barisclales, 
M' Donalds,  and  Glengyle,  with  his 
M'Gregors.  .  .  .  Add  to  this,  what 
we  of  the  clan  M' Donalds  thought 
ominous,  we  had  not  this  day  the 
right  hand  in  battle  .  .  .  which  our 
clan  maintains  we  had  enjoyed  since 
the  battle  of  Bannockburn. " 

However,  in  spite  of  all  discourage- 
ments, active  preparations  were  made 
for  a  pitched  battle  on  Drummossie 
Muir,  though,  alas  !  there  was  neither 
that  unanimity  of  plan  and  purpose 
nor  that  sublime  confidence  of  success 
which  paved  the  way  to  victory  at 
Prestonpans.  It  is  evident  that  the 
advice  of  Lord  George,  the  one  man 
on  Charles's  side  adequate  to  the 
supreme  exigency  of  this  fatal  day, 
was  either  ignored  or  set  aside.  He 
says,  "  Betwixt  ten  and  eleven  o'clock, 
we  drew  up  in  the  muir,  a  little  back 
from  where  we  had  been  the  day 
before.  I  told  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  who 
was  placing  the  men  in  the  order  of 
battle,  that  I  was  convinced  it  was 
wrong  ground ;  but  he  said  that  the 
muir  was  so  interspersed  with  moss 
and  deep  ground,  that  the  enemy's 
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horse  and  cannon  could  be  of  little 
advantage  to  them.  We  had  still 
time  to  cross  the  Nairn  and  take  up 
the  ground  which  Brigadier  Stapleton 
and  Colonel  Ker  had  viewed  the  day 
before  ;  for  our  right  was  within  three 
hundred  paces  of  the  water,  and  the 
banks  were  very  steep,  which  was 
nothing  to  hinder  Highlanders,  and 
our  horse  and  cannon  could  have 
crossed  at  a  small  ford,  a  mile  further 
back  ;  but  I  reckon  the  belief  that  the 
enemy  would  have  marched  straight 
to  Inverness  was  the  occasion  that 
we  did  not  quit  that  plain  muir.  .  .  . 
Cluny  was  within  three  or  four  miles, 
with  above  four  hundred  men,  and 
was  marching  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  many  others  were  hourly  ex- 
pected. ...  So  am  I  persuaded  that 
night,  or  next  morning,  we  would 
have  been  near  two  thousand  stronger, 
and  had  we  passed  that  water,  in  all 
probability  we  would  not  have  fought 
that  day ;  so  that  if  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  had  encamped  that  night 
upon  the  muir,  which  very  possibly 
he  might,  we  would  have  had  a  fair 
chance  next  day." 


CHAPTER  ^ 

THE    BATTLE    OF   CULLODEN 

"  But  lang  shall  Scotland  rue  the  day 
She  saw  her  flag  sae  fiercely  flyin' ; 
Culloden's  fields  weie  fields  o'  wae, 
Her  laurels  torn,  herwarriors  dyin'." 

The  army  of  Prince  Charles,  about 
5000  strong,  was  drawn  up  for  battle 
in  two  lines.  In  the  first  line  were 
the  Athole  men  (Lord  G.  Murray's), 
the  Camerons,  Stuarts,  Frasers, 
Mackintoshes,  forming  the  right  wing 
under  Lord  George's  command :  the 
M'Lachlans,  M'Leods,  M'Leans, 
Farquharsons,  and  Macdonalds  form- 
ing the  left  wing  under  the  Duke  cf 
Perth.  The  second  line  consisted  of 
the  Irish  brigade  and  the  regiments 
of  Lord  Ogilvie,  Lord  Lewis  Gordon, 
Glenbucket,  the  Duke  of  Perth,  and 
Lord  John  Drummond.     As  for  the 
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horse,  some  severity  of  Fitzjames's 
were  on  the  right  wing  behind  the 
second  line,  and  on  the  left  were  some 
horse  -  guards  and  hussars.  Lord 
Kilmarnock  was  to  the  rear  of  the 
second  line  with  a  few  dragoons  and 
a  miscellaneous  company  of  those 
men  who  had  no  guns.  The  Prince, 
attended  by  Lord  Elchoand  his  body- 
guards, took  up  his  usual  position, 
behind  the  centre  of  the  first  line.  Our 
friend  Henderson  mentions  as  remark- 
able that  the  rebels'  lines  were  far 
asunder,  but  one  can  scarcely  believe 
that  there  was,  as  he  says,  half  a  mile 
between  the  first  and  the  second,  and 
three-quarters  between  the  second  and 
the  reserve.  They  had  six  pieces  of 
cannon  :  two  on  the  right,  two  on  the 
left,  and  two  at  the  centre  of  the  first 
line. 

The  Duke's  army,  which  out- 
numbered the  insurgents  by  two  to 
one,  was  also  arranged  in  two  lines. 
The  first  consisted  of  six  foot  regi- 
ments, with  the  Royals  on  the  right, 
and  Barrel's  on  the  left.  The  second 
had    also    six    regiments,    Howard's 
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on  the  right,  Wolfe's  on  the  left. 
Blakeney's,  Battereau's,  and  Pulteney's 
regiments  formed  the  reserve.  King- 
ston's light  horse,  with  one  squadron 
of  Cobham's  dragoons,  stood  on  the 
right  of  the  first  line ;  Lord  Mark 
Kerr's  dragoons,  with  two  squadrons 
of  Cobham's,  were  on  the  left.  Two 
field-pieces  were  placed  between  every 
two  battalions. 

The  battle  began  at  one  o'clock 
with  a  cannonade  which  lasted  for  an 
hour.  During  this  interval  Wolfe's 
regiment  was  shifted  to  the  first  line, 
where  it  stood  on  the  left,  en  potence, 
that  is,  facing  north,  so  as  to  fire  upon 
the  flank  of  the  enemy  if  they  should 
make  a  hand-to-hand  attack.  On  the 
right  of  the  first  line  Pulteney's  regi- 
ment was  brought  up  from  the  reserve, 
and  Battereau's  similarly  to  the  second 
line. 

The  cannonade  on  the  part  of  the 
Highlanders  was  quite  ineffectual. 
Their  shot  went  clear  over  the  heads 
of  the  King's  troops,  and  for  a  long 
time  did  no  injury  except  carrying  off 
a  leg  from  a  soldier  of  Blyth's  regi- 
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ment.  The  royal  artillery,  on  the 
contrary,  directed  by  a  skilled  officer, 
Colonel  Belford,  was  employed  with 
murderous  effect,  making  great  lanes 
through  the  Highland  troops.  Seeing 
Prince  Charles  in  the  midst  of  a  body 
of  horse,  the  Colonel  aimed  a  shot 
with  such  precision  that  the  Prince 
was  bespattered  with  the  dirt  raised 
by  the  ball,  and  a  man  by  his  side 
was  killed.  His  object  in  delaying 
to  charge  was  to  force  the  Duke  to 
leave  his  ground  and  make  the  attack. 
But  in  the  circumstances  it  was  a 
fatal  mistake.  "He  ought  to  have, 
on  the  contrary,  rushed  up  at  the  very 
first  to  the  lines  of  his  enemy,  and 
endeavoured  to  silence  their  artillery, 
as  he  had  done  at  Preston,  by  a 
coup  de  mam.  Had  he  done  so,  a 
great  number  of  lives  might  have  been 
saved,  and  the  attack  would  have  been 
made  with  lines  less  broken,  and  a 
more  uniform  and  simultaneous  im- 
pulse"   [Chambers). 

As  the  destructive  fire  continued, 
the  Highlanders  grew  clamorous  to  be 
led  to  the  attack,  and  Charles  at  last 
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saw  the  necessity  of  giving  orders  to 
charge.  He  sent  an  aide-de-camp  to 
Lochiel  to  pass  the  order  to  Lord 
George  for  a  general  advance  of  the 
first  line.  But  the  young  man,  a 
MacLauchlan,  was  killed  by  a  cannon- 
ball  before  reaching  Lochiel.  Mean- 
while Lord  George  was  on  the  point 
of  giving  the  order  independently, 
when  the  Mackintosh  clan,  of  their 
own  accord,  broke  out  from  the  centre 
of  the  line  and  rushed  forward  to 
attack  the  enemy.  Immediately  Lord 
George  gave  the  word  and  headed  in 
person  the  rush  of  his  own  clan,  ac- 
companied by  the  Camerons,  Stuarts, 
Frasers,  and  M' Leans.  "Ina  stoop- 
ing posture,  with  their  targets  in  their 
left  hands,  covering  their  head  and 
breast,  and  their  glittering  swords  in 
their  right,  they  ran  swiftly  upon  the 
cannon,  making  a  frightful  huzza. 
They  broke  in  between  the  grenadiers 
of  Barrel  and  Munro,  who  had  given 
them  their  fire.  .  .  .  The  cannon  in 
that  division  were  so  well  served,  that, 
when  within  two  yards  of  them  they 
received  a  full  discharge  of  cartridge- 
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shot,  which  made  a  dreadful  bavock  ; 
while  those  who  crowded  into  the 
opening,  received  a  full  fire  from  the 
centre  of  Bliglis.  However,  those 
who  survived  possessed  themselves  of 
the  cannon,  and  attacked  the  regi- 
ments sword  in  hand "  [Henderson). 
The  fighting  at  this  point  was  very 
fierce.  The  redcoats  fought  like 
demons  with  the  bayonet,  but  they 
were  overmatched.  The  first  line 
was  broken  and  swept  aside,  Barrel's 
regiment  being  almost  annihilated.1 
The  whole  of  the  survivors  of  these 
clans,  being  now  mingled  in  one  body, 
advanced  with  marvellous  gallantry 
against  the  Duke's  second  line.  ' '  The 
English  allowed  them  to  come  very 
near,  and  then  gave  them  a  terrible 
fire  that  brought  a  great  many  of  them 
to  the  ground,  and  made  most  of  those 

1  The  Rev.  Donald  Mackintosh,  usually 
called  Bishop  Mackintosh,  writing  in  1810, 
says  :  "  John  Miln,  an  old  bellman  in 
Edinburgh,  is  still  alive  ;  he  is  one  of  the 
fifteen  men  whom  our  Clan  Chattan  left 
of  Barrel's  regiment  at  Culloden  "  {Cham- 
bers). 
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who  did  not  fall  turn  back.  A  few, 
and  but  a  few,  still  pressed  on,  des- 
perate and  furious,  to  break  into 
Sempill's  regiment,  which  not  a  man 
of  them  ever  did,  the  foremost  falling 
at  the  point  of  the  soldiers'  bayonets  " 
{Home's  History). 

The  left  wing  of  the  Highland  army- 
had  no  share  in  this  brilliant  and 
devoted,  though  useless,  piece  of 
heroism.  The  gallant  Macdonalds, 
resenting  that  unfortunate  removal  to 
the  left,  stood  where  they  had  been 
posted,  in  a  state  of  silent  fury.  The 
eloquent  entreaties  of  the  Duke  of 
Perth  only  availed  to  make  them  ad- 
vance a  short  distance  and  discharge 
one  volley  in  reply  to  the  enemy's  fire. 
It  is  asserted  by  Home  that  they  had 
drawn  their  swords  to  charge,  but  it 
was  only  to  give  some  vent  to  their 
sullen  fury  by  hewing  up  the  heather 
at  their  feet.  When  they  saw  the 
other  clans  scatter  in  retreat,  they  too 
turned  and  fled.  At  this  moment  one 
of  their  chiefs,  the  dauntless  Keppoch, 
advanced  alone,  with  his  claymore  in 
one  hand,  and  a  pistol  in  the  other, 
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exclaiming,  "  My  God,  have  the  chil- 
dren of  my  tribe  forsaken  me?"  Pre- 
sently he  fell,  wounded  by  a  musket 
shot,  and  one  devoted  clansman,  who 
had  rushed  up  to  him,  lifted  him  to 
his  feet,  and  entreated  him  to  turn 
back  and  not  throw  his  life  away,  for 
the  wound  was  not  mortal,  and  he 
could  easily  regain  his  clan.  But 
Keppoch,  charging  his  devoted  friend 
to  look  out  for  his  own  safety,  set  his 
face  again  to  the  foe,  and  receiving 
another  shot,  fell  to  rise  no  more. 

And  what,  meanwhile,  of  him  who 
had  brought  this  band  of  heroes  to 
the  ring,  and  led  them  to  the  dance 
of  death?  "To  give  their  hapless 
Prince  his  due,"  he  showed  no  want 
of  courage,1  but  lingered  in  the  field 
to  the  last  endeavouring  to  rally  the 
remnants  of  the  clans.     In  the  end  he 

1  The  malicious  story,  to  the  effect  that 
Lord  Elcho  found  it  necessary  to  upbraid 
Charles  for  cowardice  on  the  field,  may  be 
finally  dismissed.  The  alleged  statement 
by  Lord  Elcho,  on  which  the  scandal  was 
founded,  was  never  made.  See  Mr. 
Lang's  "Pickle  the  Spy." 
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would  fain  have  imitated  the  sublime 
example  of  Keppoch,  but  O'Sullivan, 
after  trying  every  form  of  entreaty  in 
vain,  forcibly  turned  his  horse's  head 
and  dragged  him  away  from  the  field. 
The  rout  was  indeed  complete,  but 
the  royal  army  did  not  pursue  im- 
mediately. "  The  horse  on  the  right 
of  the  King's  army  were  the  first  that 
pursued,  and  they  were  very  near  the 
Macdonalds,  when  the  Irish  piquets 
came  down  from  their  place  in  the 
second  line,  and  fired  upon  the  dra- 
goons, who  halted,  and  the  Mac- 
donalds fell  back  to  the  second  line. 
The  two  lines  joined  formed  a  con- 
siderable body  of  men ;  but  their 
hearts  were  broken,  and  their  con- 
dition was  altogether  hopeless  and 
irretrievable :  in  their  front  they  saw 
the  infantry,  which  had  defeated  and 
reduced  their  two  lines  to  one,  pre- 
paring to  advance  against  them.  On 
their  right  flank,  and  somewhat' be- 
hind them,  they  saw  a  body  of  the 
Duke's  cavalry  ready  to  fall  upon 
them  as  soon  as  the  infantry  should 
advance. 
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"Such  was  the  condition  of  the 
rebels  when  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, with  his  infantry,  advanced  to- 
wards thorn.  At  his  approach  they 
began  to  separate  and  go  off  in  small 
parties,  four  or  five  together.  The 
rest  made  two  large  bodies ;  one  of 
these,  in  which  were  most  of  the 
Western  Highlanders,  directed  their 
course  towards  Badenoch  and  the 
hills  of  their  own  country.  The 
other,  and  much  the  smaller  body, 
in  which  were  the  Frasers,  Lord  John 
Drummond's  regiment,  and  the  Irish 
piquets,  marched  straight  to  Inver- 
ness" (Home). 

The  Chevalier  Johnstone  relates  how 
"  the  right  wing  retreated  towards  the 
river  Nairn,  and  met  in  their  way  a 
body  of  English  cavalry,  which  ap- 
peared as  much  embarrassed  as  the 
Highlanders ;  but  the  English  com- 
mander very  wisely  opened  a  way  for 
them  in  the  centre,  and  allowed  them 
to  pass  at  the  distance  of  a  pistol 
shot,  without  attempting  to  molest 
them  or  to  take  prisoners." 

Those  who  fled  to  Inverness,  the 
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left  wing,  were  pursued  by  the  Eng- 
lish cavalry,  no  quarter  was  given, 
and  "  the  road  from  Culloden  to  that 
town  was  everywhere  strewed  with 
dead  bodies." 

The  atrocities  which  have  made  the 
name  of  Cumberland  a  byword  of 
cruelty  began  on  the  battlefield. 
Henderson  tries  to  justify,  but  does 
not  deny,  the  stabbing  of  the 
wounded,  and  adds  that  some  who 
were  lurking  in  houses  were  taken 
out  and  shot  upon  the  field,  though 
others  were  saved  by  those  whose 
compassion  was  raised  at  the  sight  of 
so  many  victims.  For  a  time  there 
was  a  ghastly  saturnalia  of  killing. 
Forgetting  their  common  humanity, 
the  soldiers  made  a  sport  of  the 
butchery,  and  amused  themselves  by 
splashing  and  dabbling  each  other 
with  blood.  The  Duke  himself,  as 
he  rode  over  the  field,  happened  to 
observe  a  wounded  Highlander,  a 
mere  youth,  resting  on  his  elbow  to 
gaze  at  him.  He  turned  to  one  of 
his  staff  and  ordered  him  to  "shoot 
that  insolent  scoundrel,"    The  officer, 
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Colonel  Wolfe,  flatly  refused,  declar- 
ing that  his  commission  was  at  the 
service  of  His  Royal  Highness,  but 
he  would  never  consent  to  become  an 
executioner.  The  other  officers  of 
his  suite,  to  their  credit  be  it  re- 
corded, followed  the  noble  example 
of  the  future  Hero  of  Louisburg  and 
Quebec,  but  Cumberland,  not  to  be 
balked  of  his  prey,  ordered  a  com- 
mon soldier  to  do  the  odious  work, 
which  he  did  without  demur.  The 
victim  was  Charles  Fraser,  younger 
of  Inverallochy,  an  officer  in  Lord 
Lovat's  regiment. 

The  number  of  Highlanders  killed 
at  Culloden  was  probably  over  1000, 
or  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
army :  on  the  other  side  the  number 
of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  was 
returned  at  310.  There  were  great 
rejoicings  in  England,  and  even  in 
the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  over  the 
victory,  the  last  battle  hitherto  fought 
on  British  soil.  Cumberland  received 
the  thanks  of  Parliament,  and  an 
addition  of  ^"25,000  was  voted  to  his 
annual  income. 
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Of  the  further  cruelties  perpetrated 
immediately  after  the  battle  and  in 
the  course  of  "  suppressing  the  re- 
bellion," it  is  not  necessary  to  give 
here  the  sad  and  sickening  details. 
Not  only  in  the  disaffected  districts 
but  far  beyond  their  bounds  the 
country  was  subjected  to  an  unre- 
strained orgy  of  murder,  outrage, 
fire,  and  plunder.  The  lairds'  houses 
and  the  cotters'  huts  alike  were  given 
to  the  flames  :  helpless  old  men  were 
shot  down  in  the  fields  ;  women  and 
children  were  stripped  and  left  naked 
on  the  hillsides  ;  and  the  cattle, 
sheep,  and  provisions  of  every  kind 
were  invariably  carried  off.  Fore- 
most among  the  remorseless  instru- 
ments of  Cumberland's  vengeance  was 
the  shameless  General  Hawley,  and 
"the  names  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Howard,  Captain  Caroline  Scott,  and 
Major  Lockhart  are  also  to  be  handed 
down  as  worthy  of  everlasting  execra- 
tion." 


CHAPTER  XI 

PRINCE   CHARLIE'S   WANDERINGS 

"On  hills  that  are  by  richt  his  ain 
He  roams  a  lonely  stranger  ; 
On  ilka  hand  he's  pressed  by  want, 
On  ilka  side  by  danger." 

Accompanied  by  a  large  body  of 
horsemen,  Charles  fled  from  Culloden 
to  the  west,  with  a  view  to  making 
his  escape  to  France.  Having  crossed 
the  Nairn  at  the  ford  of  Falie,  four 
miles  from  the  battlefield,  he  parted 
from  all  his  company  except  Sheridan, 
O'Sullivan,  and  a  few  particular 
friends.  The  word  was  passed  that 
the  fugitives  should  rendezvous  at 
Ruthven  in  Badenoch.  In  the  early 
morning  of  the  17th  Charles  and  his 
party  reached  Invergarry  after  a  toil- 
some ride  of  about  forty  miles.  On 
Sunday  the  20th  they  came  to  Glen- 
132' 
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beasdale  in  Arisaig,  not  far  from  the 
place  where  Charles  had  first  landed. 
From  this  place  he  wrote  a  letter  of 
farewell  to  his  followers  at  Ruthven, 
and  they,  seeing  that  he  was  resolved 
to  abandon  the  enterprise,  soon  after 
dispersed,  "bidding  one  another  an 
eternal  adieu."  Several  fugitives  who 
joined  the  Prince  at  Glenbeasdale 
brought  word  that  the  western  waters 
were  crowded  with  English  vessels, 
so  that  there  was  no  possibility  for 
the  present  of  an  escape  by  sea. 
This  was  a  crushing  disappointment, 
and  Charles  had  no  other  course  left 
open  than  to  seek  a  safe  hiding-place 
till  a  better  opportunity  of  escape  to 
France  should  arrive.  Thus  com- 
menced the  famous  five  months  of 
wandering  over  the  mountains  and 
seas  of  the  Western  Highlands  and 
Islands.  During  this  time  he  was 
often  in  imminent  danger  of  capture, 
and  at  all  times  exposed  to  severe 
hardships  and  privations.  "  The  nar- 
rowness of  his  own  escapes  is  shewn 
strikingly  in  the  circumstance  of  so 
many  persons  being   taken   immedi- 
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ately  after  having  contributed  to  his 
safety.  .  .  .  Scarcely  any  gentlemen 
to  whom  he  applied  for  protection, 
or  to  aid  in  effecting  his  movements, 
refused  to  peril  their  own  safety  on 
his  account ;  hundreds,  many  of  whom 
were  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life, 
had  been  intrusted  with  his  secret  or 
had  become  aware  of  it ;  yet,  if  we 
overlook  the  beggar-boy  in  South 
Uist,  and  the  dubious  case  of  Barris- 
dale,  none  had  attempted  to  give  him 
up  to  his  enemies.  Thirty  thousand 
pounds  had  been  offered  in  vain  for 
the  life  of  one  human  being,  in  a 
country  where  the  sum  would  have 
purchased  a  princely  estate.  The 
conduct  of  the  Prince  himself  under 
his  extraordinary  dangers  and  hard- 
ships is  allowed  by  all  who  gave  their 
personal  recollections  of  it  to  have 
been  marked  by  great  caution  and 
prudence,  as  well  as  by  a  high  degree 
of  fortitude,  and  a  cheerfulness  which 
no  misery  could  extinguish.  .  .  . 
The  interest  he  bore  in  the  eyes  of 
his  followers  could  not  be  entirely  the 
offspring  of  the  fascination  of  birth 
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and  rank.  I  have  a  letter  of  Bishop 
Mackintosh  before  me,  in  which  that 
venerable  person  mentions  that  he 
had  known  many  individuals  who  had 
gone  out  to  fight  for  Prince  Charles, 
but  he  never  knew  one  who  regretted 
having  fought  for  him,  or  did  not  seem 
as  if  he  would  have  gladly  perilled  life 
in  his  cause  once  more  "  [Chambers). 

From  the  thrilling  story  of  those 
five  months'  adventures  only  a  few 
scenes  can  be  here  presented,  but 
they  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the 
heroic  courage  of  the  princely  fugi- 
tive, the  extreme  hardships,  dangers, 
and  destitution  he  endured,  and  the 
sublime  fidelity  of  his  Highland 
friends. 

IN    A    STORM 

"  They  had  not  rowed  far  from  the 
shore  till  a  most  violent  tempest 
arose.  When  the  Prince  saw  the 
storm  increasing  still  more  and  more, 
he  wanted  much  to  be  at  land  again, 
and  desired  Donald  to  steer  directly 
for  the  rock  which  runs  for  no  less 
than  three  miles  along  one  side  of  the 
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loch.  '  For,'  said  the  Prince,  '  I  had 
rather  face  cannons  and  muskets  than 
be  in  such  a  storm  as  this.'  But 
Donald  would  not  hear  of  this  pro- 
posal. 

4 '  After  this  all  was  hush  and  silence ; 
not  one  word  more  amongst  them, 
expecting  every  moment  to  be  over- 
whelmed with  the  violence  of  the 
waves,  and  to  sink  down  to  the 
bottom.  To  make  the  case  still  worse 
they  had  neither  pump,  nor  compass, 
nor  lantern  with  them.  '  But,'  to 
use  Donald's  words,  '  as  God  would 
have  it,  by  peep  of  day  we  discovered 
ourselves  to  be  on  the  coast  of  the 
Long  Isle,  and  we  made  directly  to- 
wards the  nearest  land,  which  was 
Rushness  (Rossinish)  in  the  island 
Benbecula.  With  great  difficulty  we 
got  on  shore,  and  saved  the  boat, 
hawling  her  up  to  dry  land,  in  the 
morning  of  April  27th '  "  [Donald 
Macleod's  Journal). 

ON   A    DESERT   ISLE 

"Upon  this  uninhabited  island 
they   remained  four  days  and   four 
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nights  in  a  low,  pityful  hut,  which  the 
fishers  had  made  up  for  themselves ; 
but  it  was  so  ill-roofed  that  they  were 
obliged  to  spread  the  sail  of  the  boat 
over  the  top  of  it.  They  found  heath 
and  turf  enough  to  make  a  fire  of; 
but  had  nothing  but  the  bare  ground 
to  lie  along  upon  when  disposed  to 
take  a  nap,  without  any  covering  upon 
them  at  all  "  {ibid.). 

On  May  10th  they  left  the  island. 
In  coasting  along  to  Benbecula  they 
came  dangerously  near  first  one 
English  ship  and  then  another. 
"Being  still  upon  the  sea  they  fell 
short  of  bread ;  but  having  some 
meal  on  board,  and  the  men  turning 
very  hungry  and  thirsty,  they  began 
to  make  Dramach  (i.e.  meal  stirred 
about  in  brine)  with  salt  water,  and  to 
lick  it  up.  Donald  said  the  Prince 
ate  of  it  very  heartily,  and  much 
more  than  he  could  do  for  his  life. 
Never  any  meat  or  drink  came  wrong 
to  him,  for  he  could  take  a  share  of 
everything,  be  it  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different, and  was  always  cheerful  and 
contented  in  every  condition  "  (ibid.). 
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From  May  16th  to  June  6th  Charles 
resided  at  Glen  Coradale  in  South 
Uist,  amusing  himself  with  shooting 
and  fishing.  Here  he  was  visited  by 
Macdonald  of  Boisdale  and  several 
other  gentlemen  of  that  clan,  who 
were  feasted  as  hospitably  as  possible. 
They  drank  brandy  without  mixture, 
and  we  are  told  that  the  Prince  stood 
it  out  better  than  any  one  of  them  in 
drinking  the  health  of  the  day.  The 
carouse  is  said  to  have  been  kept  up 
for  three  days  and  three  nights. 

Enemies  by  sea  and  land  were  now 
concentrating  around  Charles.  On 
the  15th  he  came  to  Loch  Boisdale, 
and  soon  found  himself  hemmed  in 
by  two  ships  of  war  in  the  mouth  of 
the  loch  and  500  soldiers  on  the  land 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  him.  On 
the  21st,  being  so  hard  pressed,  he 
parted  with  all  his  friends  except 
O'Neil,  and  the  two  set  off  towards 
Benbecula. 

FLORA   MACDONALD 

It  was  at  this  crisis,  when  escape 
appeared  practically  impossible,  that 
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Charles  owed  his  safety  to  the  courage 
and  cleverness  of  the  beautiful  and 
devoted  Flora  Macdonald.  This 
young  lady,  whose  usual  residence 
was  in  Skye,  happened  to  be  on  a 
visit  to  her  brother  at  Milton  in 
South  Uist.  Here  she  seems  to  have 
met  the  two  fugitives  quite  casually, 
and  O'Neil,  who  was  acquainted 
with  her,  proposed  that  she  should 
take  the  Prince  with  her  to  Skye,  dis- 
guised as  a  maidservant.  After  some 
very  natural  hesitation  she  undertook 
to  do  so.  Her  stepfather  being  in 
command  of  a  party  of  militia,  she 
easily  obtained  a  passport  for  herself, 
a  manservant,  and  a  woman,  Bettie 
Burke. 

On  the  27th  Miss  Macdonald, 
accompanied  by  Lady  Clanranald, 
came  to  the  little  hut  where  Charles 
was  hiding.  They  found  him  helping 
to  roast  his  dinner — the  heart,  liver, 
&c. ,  of  a  sheep — on  a  wooden  spit. 
On  this  humble  fare  the  Prince  and 
his  visitors  dined  very  heartily.  After 
mutually  passing  "  some  jocose  drol- 
lery "  regarding  the  suit  of  clothes, 
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though  the  ladies'  laughter  indeed  was 
not  unmingled  with  tears,  Lady  Clan- 
ranald  assisted  the  Prince  to  put  on 
his  unwonted  disguise.  He  now  wore 
a  calico  gown  and  a  mantle  of  dun 
camlet,  with  a  hood  for  covering  the 
whole  head  and  face.  Presently  came 
a  man  to  warn  Lady  Clanranald  that 
Captain  Ferguson  was  at  her  house 
with  a  party  of  militia.  She  at  once 
went  home,  and  was  sharply  interro- 
gated by  the  captain.  Though  she 
succeeded  in  averting  suspicion  for 
the  time,  she  was  afterwards  arrested, 
and  she  and  Clanranald  suffered  a 
long  term  of  imprisonment  in  Lon- 
don. 

Meanwhile  Charles,  having  parted 
reluctantly  from  O'Neil,  set  out  for 
the  shore  with  Miss  Macdonald. 
They  arrived  at  the  beach  very  wet 
and  wearied,  and  made  a  fire  on  a 
rock  to  warm  themselves.  Scarcely 
had  they  done  so  when  they  saw  four 
wherries  full  of  soldiers  making 
rapidly  for  the  shore.  They  quickly 
extinguished  the  fire,  and  hid  them- 
selves in  the  heather.     The  wherries, 
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however,    sailed    past    to   the   south, 
without  landing.1 

THE   ESCAPE   TO   SKYE 

It  was  a  fine  clear  evening  of  June, 
Saturday  the  28th,  when  the  little 
company,  round  whom  the  net  of 
pursuit  was  dvawn  so  closely,  set  sail, 
from  Benbecula.  The  party  consisted 
of  the  Prince,  Flora  Macdonald,  her 
friend  Neil  Macdonald  (called  Mac- 
kechan),  a  tutor  in  Clanranald's 
family  (and  father  of  the  famous 
Marshal  Macdonald,  Duke  of  Taren- 
tum),  and  four  boatmen. 

4 '  They  had  not  rowed  from  the 
shore  above  a  league  till  the  sea  be- 
came rough  and  at  last  tempestuous, 
and  to  entertain  the  company  the 
Prince  sung  several  songs  and  seemed 
to  be  in  good  spirits.  In  the  passage 
Miss  Macdonald  fell  asleep,  and  then 
the  Prince  carefully  guarded  her,  lest 

1  The  Prince's  luck  in  making  hair- 
breadth escapes  was  unfortunately  not 
shared  by  his  late  companions.  Both 
O'Neil  and  old  Donald  Macleod  were 
captured  a  few  days  after  this,  and  sent 
to  London  as  prisoners. 
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in  the  darkness  any  of  the  men  should 
chance  to  step  upon  her.  She  awaked 
in  a  surprise  with  some  little  bustle 
in  the  boat,  and  wondered  what  was 
the  matter,  &c.  Next  morning  they 
made  to  the  point  of  Waternish,  in 
the  west  corner  of  Skye,  where  they 
thought  to  have  landed,  but  found  the 
place  possessed  by  a  body  of  forces, 
who  had  three  boats  or  yawls  near 
the  shore.  One  on  board  one  of  the 
boats  fired  at  them  to  make  them 
bring  to  ;  but  they  rowed  away  as 
fast  as  they  could,  being  all  the  chance 
they  had  to  escape,  because  there 
were  several  ships  of  war  within  sight. 
They  got  into  a  creek,  or  rather  clift 
of  a  rock,  and  there  remained  some 
short  time  to  rest  the  men,  who  had 
been  all  night  at  work,  and  to  get 
their  dinners  of  what  provisions  they 
had  along  with  them.  As  soon  as 
they  could  they  set  forwards  again, 
because,  as  the  militia  could  not 
bring  them  to,  they  had  sent  up  to 
alarm  a  little  town  not  far  off.  It 
was  very  lucky  for  them  that  it  was  a 
calm  then,    for   otherwise  they  must 
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inevitably  have  perished  or  have  been 
taken. 

11  From  hence  they  rowed  on  and 
landed  at  Kilbride,  in  Troternish,  in 
the  Isle  of  Skye,  about  twelve  miles 
north  from  the  above-mentioned  point. 
There  were  also  several  parties  of 
militia  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kil- 
bride. Miss  left  the  Prince  in  the 
boat,  and  went  with  her  servant,  Neil 
Mackechan,  to  Mongstot  (Monkstat), 
Sir  Alexander  Macdonald's  house, 
and  desired  one  of  the  servants  to 
let  Lady  Margaret  Macdonald  know 
she  was  come  to  see  her  ladyship  in  her 
way  to  her  mother's  house.  Lady  Mar- 
garet knew  her  errand  well  enough  by 
one  Mrs.  Macdonald,  who  had  gone 
a  little  before  to  apprise  her  of  it. 

"As  Mr.  Alexander  Macdonald  of 
Kingsburgh  was  accidentally  there, 
Lady  Margaret  desired  him  to  con- 
duct the  Prince  to  his  house  ;  for  it  is 
to  be  remarked  that  Lady  Margaret 
did  not  see  the  Prince  in  any  shape. 
Kingsburgh  sent  a  boy  down  to  the 
boat  with  instructions  whither  to  con- 
duct the  Prince  about  a  mile,  and  he 
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(Kingsburgh)  would  be  there  ready 
to  conduct  him.  Then  Kingsburgh 
took  some  wine,  &c. ,  to  refresh  the 
Prince  with,  and  set  forwards  for  the 
place  of  rendezvous,  leaving  Miss 
Macdonald  with  Lady  Margaret  at 
Mongstot,  where  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  parties  in  search  of  the 
Prince  was,  and  who  asked  Miss 
whence  she  came,  whither  she  was 
going,  what  news,  &c. ,  all  which  Miss 
answered  as  she  thought  most  proper, 
and  so  as  to  prevent  any  discovery  of 
what  she  had  been  engaged  in. 

4 '  Lady  Margaret  at  last  let  her  go  ; 
so  on  they  went  and  the  Prince  and 
Kingsburgh  went  over  the  hills  and 
travelled  south-south-east  till  they 
arrived  at  Kingsburgh's  house,  which 
was  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night 
and  they  were  very  wet  "  [Flora  Mac- 
donald s  Narrative). 

Here  they  were  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  Mrs.  Macdonald,  and  after 
a  plentiful  supper  Charles  called  for  a 
dram.  He  filled  the  glass  for  him- 
self; "  for,"  said  he,  '*  I  have  learned 
in  my  skulking  to  take  a  hearty  dram. " 
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Next  day,  being  Monday,  30th 
June,  the  Prince  changed  his  dress 
and  walked  "thro'  all  byways"  to 
Portree.  Here  he  parted  from  Flora 
Macdonald.  He  first  paid  back  with 
thanks  half-a-crown  which  he  had 
borrowed  from  her,  and  then  saluted 
her,  saying — "For  all  that  has  hap- 
pened, I  hope,  madam,  we  shall  meet 
in  St.  James's  yet."  Miss  Macdonald 
now  returned  to  her  mother's  house. 
She  told  no  one  there  what  she  had 
done,  but  nevertheless  the  story  leaked 
out,  and  some  eight  or  ten  days  after 
she  was  arrested  and  carried  on  board 
an  English  ship.  In  November  she 
was  conveyed  to  London,  and  kept 
there  in  honourable  captivity  in  a 
private  house  till  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  Indemnity  in  July  1747,  when 
she  was  released  without  being  asked 
a  single  question.  She  died  in  1790 
at  the  age  of  70. 

cluny's  cage. 
During  July  and    August   Charles 
was    wandering    on    the     mainland, 
where  he  had  again  many  adventures 
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and  surprising  escapes  from  capture. 
On  5th  September  he  was-  conducted 
by  MacPherson  of  Cluny  to  the 
famous  hiding-place  on  Ben  Alder, 
known  as  Cluny's  Cage.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  follows  by  Cluny's  brother: 
"  'Twas  situate  in  the  face  of  a  very 
rough,  high,  rockie  mountain,  a  part 
of  Ben  Alder,  full  of  great  stones  and 
crevices  and  some  scattered  wood 
interspersed. 

"The  habitation  called  the  Cage, 
in  the  face  of  that  mountain,  was 
within  a  small  thick  bush  of  wood. 
There  were  first  some  rows  of  trees 
laid  down  in  order  to  level  a  floor  for 
the  habitation  ;  and  as  the  place  was 
steep,  this  rais'd  the  lower  side  to 
equall  height  with  the  other ;  and 
these  tre^s,  in  the  way  of  jests  or 
planks,  were  entirely  well  levelled 
with  earth  and  gravel.  There  were 
betwixt  the  trees,  growing  naturally 
on  their  own  roots,  some  stakes  fixed 
in  the  earth,  which  with  the  trees 
were  interwoven  with  ropes  made  of 
heath  and  birch  twigs  all  to  the  top 
of  the  Cage,  it  being  of  a  round  or 
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rather  oval  shape,  and  the  whole 
thatched  and  covered  over  with  foge. 
This  whole  fabrick  hung  as  it  were 
by  a  large  tree,  which  reclined  from 
the  one  end  all  along  the  roof  to  the 
other,  and  which  gave  it  the  name 
of  the  Cage  ;  and  by  chance  there 
happened  to  be  two  stones  at  a  small 
distance  from  other  in  the  side  next 
the  precipice,  resembling  the  pillars 
of  a  bosom  chimney,  and  here  was 
the  fire  placed.  The  smock  had  its 
vent  out  there,  all  along  a  very  stonny 
olat  of  the  rock,  which  and  the  smock 
were  all  together  so  much  of  a  colour 
that  any  one  coud  make  no  difference 
in  the  clearest  day,  the  smock  and 
stones  by  and  through  which  it  pass'd 
being  of  such  true  and  real  resem- 
blance. The  Cage  was  no  larger 
than  to  contain  six  or  seven  persons, 
four  of  which  number  were  frequently 
employed  in  playing  at  cards,  one 
idle  looking  on,  one  becking,  and 
another  firing  bread  and  cooking. 

"  Here  his  Royal  Highness  remained 
till  he  was  acquainted  that  the  ship- 
ping for  receiving  and  transporting 
him  to  France  was  arrived," 
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From  the  Lockhart  Papers  we  ex- 
tract the  following  brief  account  of 
the  Prince's  escape  written  by  one 
of  his  officers  : — 

"  The  P.  being  now  informed  that 
the  French  ships  were  in  Lochnanuagh 
waiting  for  him,  set  out  immediately, 
accompanied  by  Locheil,  Lochgarie, 
John  Roy  Stewart,  &c,  and  going  on 
board  the  Happy  privateer  of  St. 
Maloes,  she  immediately  set  sail  the 
twentieth  of  September,  and  escaping 
all  the  Government's  warships,  and 
being  in  her  way  happily  favoured  by 
a  fog,  he  arrived  safely  in  France ; 
an  unparallel'd  instance,  upon  a 
review  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
this  escape,  of  a  very  particular  Pro- 
vidence interesting  itself  in  his  behalf. 
For  what  wise  end  Heaven  has  thus 
disappointed  and  yet  preserved  this 
noble  prince,  and  what  future  scenes 
the  history  of  his  life  may  display, 
time  only  can  tell ;  yet  something 
very  remarkable  still  seems  waiting 
him  and  this  poor  country  also.  May 
God  grant  a  happy  issue  !  " 


CHAPTER   XII 

LATER    LIFE   OF   CHARLES   EDWARD 

"The  sun  vises  bright  in  France, 
And  fair  shines  he, 
But  he's  tint  the  blink  he  had 
In  my  ain  countree. " 

After  a  prosperous  voyage  of  nine 
days,  having  by  favour  of  a  dense  fog 
evaded  the  pursuit  of  two  English 
war-sloops,  the  French  vessels  landed 
Prince  Charles  and  his  friends  in 
safety  at  Roscoff,  west  of  Morlaix  in 
Brittany,  on  the  29th  of  September. 
The  news  of  the  Prince's  escape 
created  immense  excitement  and  re- 
joicing at  the  French  court.  He  was 
looked  upon  not  only  as  a  hero  ot 
romance,  but  also  as  a  political  per- 
sonage who  had  given  singular  proofs 
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of  extraordinary  ability.  On  reach- 
ing Paris,  he  at  once  rode  out  to 
Versailles,  and  was  received  by  both 
King  and  Queen  "  with  every  demon- 
stration of  goodwill  and  satisfaction." 
The  sum  of  63,000  livres  was  distri- 
buted by  the  French  Government 
among  the  Scottish  officers  who  had 
come  to  France.  Very  soon,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  great  change.  No 
encouragement  was  given  when 
Charles  proposed  a  new  invasion, 
and  in  proportion  as  the  coldness 
of  the  French  court  became  more 
apparent,  the  Prince  betrayed  his  dis- 
appointment by  assuming  an  insolent 
and  irritable  tone,  very  different  from 
the  patient  and  dignified  moderation 
which  he  had  heretofore  maintained. 
In  fact  from  this  time  dates  the  public 
display  of  that  deterioration  of  char- 
acter which  marked  the  whole  of  his 
mature  and  later  life.  Remonstrances 
from  his  father  were  ignored,  and 
though  Paris  was  full  of  his  best 
friends  at  this  time,  he  took  counsel 
with  no  one  except  his  secretary 
Kelly,    one   in   no   way   fitted   for  a 
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position  so  important.  Early  in  1747 
he  made  a  secret  journey  to  Spain. 
At  Madrid  he  was  kindly  received  by 
King  Ferdinand  VI.,  but  his  appli- 
cation for  arms,  provisions,  ships,  and 
soldiers  was  politely  evaded.  Return- 
ing to  Paris  in  March,  he  continued 
his  applications  through  the  spring 
and  summer  without  success.  He 
was  offered  a  large  pension,  but  re- 
fused to  accept  it.  Then  came  what 
he  regarded  as  a  crushing  blow — the 
acceptance  in  June  by  his  brother 
Henry  of  a  Cardinal's  hat  from  the 
Pope.  Charles  knew  that  this  must 
offend  every  one  of  his  Protestant 
supporters,  and  that  it  would  be 
generally  looked  upon  as  a  final 
abandonment  by  Henry  and  his 
father  of  their  hopes  of  the  British 
crown.  Much  as  he  was  attached 
to  his  brother,  Charles  utterly  re- 
nounced him  from  this  day  forth. 

It  is  significant  of  the  morbid  state 
of  Charles's  mind  that  he  refused  to 
see  the  best,  ablest,  and  most  honour- 
able of  all  his  friends,  Lord  George 
Murray,  who  had  come  to  Paris  for 
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the  sole  purpose  of  visiting  him.  He 
professed  to  regard  Murray  as  a 
traitor,  and  it  is  said  even  threatened 
to  have  him  arrested. 

Such  outbursts  of  spleen  and  folly 
were  probably  in  some  cases  due  to 
drink,  for  though  Charles  perhaps 
never  became  a  sot  or  a  slave  of  the 
bottle,  there  is  evidence  sufficient  to 
prove  that  he  indulged  in  occasional 
excesses  which  were  considered  un- 
becoming even  in  those  tolerant  days. 
His  father  had  observed  the  tendency 
as  far  back  as  1742,  and  during  his 
Highland  wanderings  he  had  become 
accustomed  to  drinking  large  quan- 
tities of  fiery  spirit  as  a  substitute  for 
proper  refreshment. 

In  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
signed  in  the  summer  of  1748,  there 
was  a  clause  which  stipulated  that 
Charles  should  no  longer  be  permitted 
to  reside  in  France.  It  was  hoped 
that  Charles  would  voluntarily  with- 
draw from  the  country,  and  Cardinal 
de  Tencin  was  sent  to  give  him  a 
delicate  hint  to  this  effect.  At  last, 
as   Charles  made  no  sign  of  setting 
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out,  the  Due  de  Gevres,  Governor  of 
Paris,  called  upon  him  to  urge  his 
immediate  departure,  offering  him  at 
the  same  time  a  pension,  the  amount 
of  which  was  left  to  himself  to  fix. 
Charles,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
treated  these  proposals  with  contempt, 
for  his  own  personal  interests  never 
weighed  with  him  against  his  family- 
claims,  his  "rights"  as  he  regarded 
them.  "  No,"  he  declared,  "  pensions 
are  quite  out  of  the  question  in  the 
present  case  ;  I  only  wish  the  King 
to  keep  his  word."  Several  other 
attempts  were  made  to  persuade  him 
to  go  in  peace,  but  still  he  refused,  and 
no  course  was  left  open  for  Louis  but 
to  expel  him  by  force.  With  much 
regret  he  at  last  signed  the  order  of 
deportation,  exclaiming  with  a  sigh, 
"  How  difficult  it  is  for  a  monarch  to 
be  a  faithful  friend  !  " 

As  a  last  resort,  a  letter  was  sent 
him  from  his  father,  ordering  him  to 
comply.  Still  he  refused.  Then  the 
order  was  signed,  and  on  the  10th  of 
December  1748,  Charles  was  informed 
that  he  would  that  day  be  arrested. 
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He  affected  not  to  believe  the  state- 
ment, and  sent  one  of  his  attendants 
to  take  a  box  for  him  at  the  opera 
for  that  evening. 

As  the  young  Prince  enjoyed  the 
greatest  popularity  among  the  Pari- 
sians, there  were  fears  of  a  dis- 
turbance over  his  arrest,  and  great 
preparations  were  made  accordingly. 
Twelve  hundred  of  the  royal  guards 
were  posted  at  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
specially  selected  sergeants  of  grena- 
diers crowded  the  entrance  hall  and 
corridors  of  the  opera-house.  All  the 
way  from  the  Palais  Royal  to  the 
Castle  of  Vincennes,  which  was  to 
be  his  prison,  troops  were  stationed 
at  short  intervals.  Through  streets 
crowded  with  soldiers  and  city  guards 
Charles  drove  quietly  up  to  the  opera- 
house.  On  alighting  at  the  door,  he 
was  seized  by  six  sergeants  disguised 
in  mufti  (but  with  their  cuirasses 
underneath),  and  carried  bodily  off 
into  the  courtyard  of  the  palace. 
There  an  officer  came  up,  and  said, 
"  Prince,  your  arms.  I  arrest  you  in 
the    King's    name."     Only    remark- 
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ing  that  this  was  rather  a  rough 
way  of  arresting  him,  he  at  once 
handed  over  his  sword.  His  captors 
then  searched  him,  and  took  away 
his  pistols,  poniard,  and  some  other 
articles.  Next  they  bound  him  hand 
and  foot  with  silk  cord,  thrust  him 
into  a  hired  coach,  and  drove  off  with 
him  at  full  speed  in  the  midst  of  a 
strong  guard.  At  Vincennes  he  was 
turned  into  a  small  attic  room,  lighted 
only  by  a  skylight,  and  furnished  with 
a  single  chair  and  a  small  camp-bed. 
His  attendant,  Neil  Mackechan,  was 
left  with  him.  When  they  two  were 
alone,  but  not  till  then,  he  gave  way 
for  a  moment  to  the  bitter  and  pain- 
ful feelings  aroused  by  the  wretched 
ending  of  the  confidence  he  had  so 
long  clung  to  in  the  friendship  and 
support  of  France.  Flinging  himself 
on  the  chair,  he  clasped  his  hands  to- 
gether, and  exclaimed  with  a  flood 
of  tears,  "Ah,  my  faithful  moun- 
taineers !  you  would  never  have 
treated  me  thus.  Would  that  I  were 
still  with  you  !  " 

He   was   kept   a   prisoner   in  Vin* 
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cennes  till  the  15th,  when,  having 
given  his  word  not  to  return  to  French 
territory,  he  was  set  free,  but  a  guard 
accompanied  his  carriage  as  far  as 
Avignon,  where  he  found  himself  once 
more  treated  as  a  prince. 

Charles  stayed  only  two  months  in 
Avignon.  In  the  bitterness  of  his  dis- 
appointment he  adopted  a  disguise, 
and  so  successfully  maintained  his 
incognito,  that  the  real  scene  and 
particulars  of  his  life  during  some 
years  following  rennined  a  mystery 
to  most  of  the  world.  The  story  of 
these  years  may  now  be  read  in  detail 
in  Mr.  Lang's  interesting  volume, 
Pickle  the  Spy. 

About  this  time  the  Prince  attached 
himself  to  the  Protestant  Church,  to 
whose  principles  there  is  little  doubt 
he  had  for  long  been  inclined.  His 
letters  in  1754  show  the  somewhat 
morbid  state  of  mind  which  caused 
him  to  shun  his  friends  and  seek  dis- 
guise and  concealment,  when,  as  he 
believed,  "  It  was  out  of  my  power  to 
settle  anywhere  without  honour  or 
interest  being  at  stake. "     In  the  next 
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year  caine  the  string  of  accusations 
against  his  character,  which  drew 
forth  a  memorial  from  certain  of  his 
adherents.  To  this  Charles  replied 
with  scorn  and  indignation,  and  there 
is  certainly  no  proof  that  he  had  sunk, 
as  was  alleged,  into  a  life  of  habitual 
debauchery.  His  worst  faults  were 
faults  of  temper,  such  as  were  most 
to  be  expected  and  to  be  excused  in 
his  unfortunate  condition. 

By  the  death  of  his  father  in  1766 
Charles  became,  in  the  eyes  of  his 
adherents,  King  of  Great  Britain. 
His  claims,  however,  were  not  coun- 
tenanced by  any  European  court. 
Even  the  Pope  positively  refused  to 
recognise  his  title.  He  found  himself 
also  greatly  straitened  in  purse,  for 
his  whole  income  was  only  15,000 
crowns,  the  greater  part  of  which  had 
been  made  over  to  him  by  his  brother, 
the  Cardinal.  He  now  lived  at  his 
father's  seat  at  Albano,  and  went  by 
the  name  of  the  Count  of  Albany. 

In  April  1772  Charles  was  married 
at  Paris  to  Louisa,  Princess  of  Stol- 
berg,  an  event  which  appears  to  have 
caused  great  joy  among  the  Scottish 
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Jacobites,  as  promising  a  possible 
heir  to  the  legitimate  Stuart  line. 
Louisa  was  a  lady  of  great  beauty 
and  charm,  but  her  life  with  Charles 
was  not  a  happy  one.  In  time  his 
harshness  seems  to  have  driven  her  to 
despair,  and  in  1779  she  left  him  and 
took  refuge  in  a  convent.  Her  escape 
was  aided  by  the  romantic  Alfieri, 
with  whom  she  afterwards  lived  till 
her  death  in  1803. 

The  Prince's  last  years  were  spent 
at  Rome  and  Florence.  He  had  with 
him  his  daughter,  the  child  of  his 
mistress,  Miss  Walkinshaw.  In  view 
of  approaching  death,  he,  in  1787, 
legitimated  this  lady  and  gave  her  the 
title  of  Duchess  of  Albany. 

Anecdotes  of  this  time  prove  that 
music  was  the  chief  solace  of  the  later 
years  of  Charles,  and  that  he  was  al- 
ways greatly  excited  by  any  reference 
to  Scotland  and  the  "Forty-five." 
On  one  such  occasion  he  fell  in  a  fit 
to  the  floor,  and  his  daughter,  coming 
in  at  the  noise,  said  to  the  visitor, 
"Sir,  what  is  this?  You  have  been 
speaking  to  my  father  about  Scotland 
and  the  Highlanders  !     No  one  dares 
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to  mention  these  subjects  in  his  pre- 
sence." On  the  30th  January  1788 
Charles  Edward  succumbed  to  an 
attack  of  palsy  and  apoplexy,  dying 
in  the  arms  of  a  faithful  Scotch  atten- 
dant, Mr.  Nairn,  son  of  the  attainted 
Lord  Nairn.  He  had  outlived  the 
last  hopes  of  a  God-forsaken  cause, 
and  his  death  caused  little  stir  beyond 
the  usual  paragraph  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  day.  His  daughter  died  in  the 
following  year,  and  his  brother,  the 
last  of  the  Stuarts,  died  at  Rome  in 
1807.  He  had  enjoyed  a  pension  of 
^■4000  a  year  from  George  III.  since 
1800. 

Alas  for  the  mournful  end  of  lofty 
aspirations  and  splendid  hopes  !  Yet 
Charles  left  to  Scotland  a  legacy  of 
priceless  value,  the  story  of  his  own 
romantic  adventures  and  the  devotion 
of  his  faithful  followers — embalmed 
eternally  in  the  noble  heritage  of  our 
national  songs.  There,  in  the  songs 
of  the  host  of  Scottish  singers,  is  best 
enshrined  the  spirit  of  a  time  whose 
enthusiasm  and  affection  for  Charles 
Stuart  are  his  enduring   monument. 
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Let  us  close  our  record  of  the  hap- 
less Prince  with  the  words  in  which 
Aytoun,  the  latest  laureate  of  the 
Stuarts,  pictures  the  feelings  of  Charles 
Edward  at  Versailles  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  Culloden — 

"  Fatal  day  !    wherein  the  latest  die  was 
cast  for  me  and  mine  ! 
Cruel  day  !   that  quelled  the  fortunes  of 
the  hapless  Stuart  line. 

Phantom-like   as  in   a   mirror,   rise    the 

grisly  scenes  of  death  ; 
There,     before    me,     in     its     wildness, 

stretches  bare  Culloden's  heath. 

Will  the  baleful  vision  never  vanish  from 

my  aching  sight  ? 
Must  these  scenes  and  sounds  of  terror 

haunt  me  still  by  d  ty  and  night? 

Yes,  the  earth  hath  no  oblivion  for  the 

noblest  chance  it  gave  ; 
None,  save  in  its  latest  refuge — seek  it 

only  in  the  grave." 
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